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EDITORIAL 
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‘HEARTACHES AND TERROURS’ 








IN THE Spectator for 30 August 1711, Steele deplored the forcing of children 
through a curriculum to which they were unsuited. He noted the ‘many 
heartaches and terrours, to which our childhood is exposed in going through 
a grammar school’; observed that ‘Many of these stupid tyrants exercise 
their cruelty without any manner of distinction of the capacities of children, 
or the intention of parents on their behalf’; and continued: 

There are many excellent tempers which are worthy to be nourished with care, that 
were never designed to be acquainted with Aristotle, Tully or Virgil; and there are 
as many who have capacities for understanding every word these great persons have 
writ, and yet were not born to have any relish of their writings. For want of this 
common and obvious discerning in those who have the care of youth, we have so 
many unaccountable creatures every age whipped up into great scholars, that are for 
ever near a right understanding, and will never arrive at it. 

Since then the classics have lost their eminence in the curriculum and are 
not likely to regain it. It is very widely contended nowadays that they have 
been more than adequately replaced by English, which offers a training in 
the use and understanding of language that will enable a pupil to express 
himself clearly and to profit fully from the native classics and contemporary 
writing. From the study of English literature we can pick up a living tradi- 
tion, find our bearings, and acquire a sense of direction in the confusion of 
today. 

This account of the aims of teaching English will be accepted by many 
readers. But most of it applies only to the teaching in schools with an academic 
bias, the successors of those about which Steele complained. They cater for 
a fifth of the population at most, and by no means all the children in this 
fraction can profit from the diet they receive. The remainder, most of them 
in modern schools, need something quite different, and they need it more 
urgently than before. 

More urgently, because of the cultural and economic changes of the last 
hundred and fifty years. In the sixteenth century a surprisingly large propor- 
tion of the population received an uncompromising classical training, and 
those who did not derived some taste of it through the drama of the time. 
In any case, formal education was not so essential, because another education 
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could be absorbed from the environment: the Elizabethan was in contact 
with and contributed to a common living culture. The audience at the theatre 
was a cross-section of the community; Shakespeare was cinema, boxing ring 
and ‘highbrow’ stage all in one. The mechanics of literacy were not vital; a 
man could be educated without being able to read, in a scheme of things 
which produced folk-music, the carving in village churches, and the language 
of Shakespeare. A century or two later even Addison and Pope, however 
urbane, were firmly planted in the agricultural order. 

Today that common culture is remote; and into the vacuum have rushed 
the entertainment industry and a mass of ephemeral print. Most people can 
read—and the skill is necessary in a world of forms and ration books—but 
more people are strictly illiterate. As a glance at the programme in the Radio 
Times will suggest, the population is culturally stratified; and the modern 
school perforce is concerned only with one stratum, in which individuals 
cannot pick up an education as Bunyan did. 

What should be the aims and methods of modern school education, and 
of English in particular under these conditions, are very important questions. 
It is, of course, generally agreed} that the communication part of English 
should receive much attention—clear speech, adequate writing and under- 
standing of the written word. But beyond that? None of the assumptions 
that lie beneath the teaching of academically able children can be made— 
for example, that the school offers techniques which will be used later, and 
that what goes on at school is not complete in itself, but the basis of further 
education at a university or elsewhere. In a grammar school one of the 
purposes of English is to make their cultural heritage accessible to pupils, in 
the main after they have left school. In a modern school, on the other hand, 
it is said that a lesson in poetry must offer to children an experience suited 
to their age and capacities; it cannot look ahead to a time when they will 
read poetry for themselves. 

Is literature, then, to be excluded from the modern school, and lessons in 
English confined to the practical business of making and receiving communi- 
cations? If the classics of English are inaccessible (as they probably are even 
to a majority of grammar school pupils), what kind of training for what 
kind of literature is to be attempted? Are we to admit that whatever we do 
in school many of our pupils will never read a substantial book in their 
lives? To these and other questions there are no ready answers. Principles 
need to be thought out, experiments made, and the results discussed. 

A suggestive experiment is recorded in The Story of a School (H.M.S.O., 

1 Cf. English in Schools, Modern Schools Number, Vol. 11. No. 6; 2s. post paid 
from the Bureau of Current Affairs. 
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1s.); though it describes work in a primary school, some of the methods 
could probably be adapted for modern schools. 

The author, Mr. A. L. Stone, was headmaster of a primary school sur- 
rounded by factories. His aim was ‘to give to each child the confidence, 
interest and concentration which arise from creative art’. He used mime, at 
first silently, then with words which grew out of the action to supply what 
movement could not provide. The result was: 

When they spoke, as a result of their emotional interpretation through movement 
and mime, their speech was clear and well enunciated and could e asily be corrected. 
Corrections as such were easily accepted and quickly remembered, and I feel that we 
achieved a certain level of clear and well-enunciated speech throughout the school 
without making any laborious effort to superimpose another language (p. 21). 
The chapters on art, composition, music and arithmetic show the same 
unorthodoxy and sense of direction; and Mr. Stone concludes: 

The approach we evolved in the school had nothing revolutionary in its nature. It 
was based on two elementary facts reiterated by educationalists throughout the ages. 
We tried to give the children opportunities to move and to express themselves. We 
believed that the qualities which are developed in this way are of tremendous import- 
ance to all activities, since expression in the arts gives not only a natural approach to 
academic subjects but also a more confident basis for tackling the difficulties of social 
relationships . . . (p. 36). 

If we were reviewing the booklet there would be reservations to make. For 
instance, it might be agreed that Mr. Stone’s effort enabled the children’s school 
life to compensate for the grimness and ugliness of their surroundings; and 
the question then asked: ‘How will the children in ten years’ time be better 
educated than their contemporaries in an ordinary primary school?’ But the 
point here is not only that the children were alive during their years at school, 
but that Mr. Stone’s methods offer a point of departure for the modern 
SC he ol. 

We know that many teachers in modern schools are worried by the ques- 
tion implicit in Mr. Abrams’ article on page 119, and there is little oppor- 
tunity for them to discuss each other’s experiments. We are therefore 
arranging for all modern schools (besides those already subscribing) to receive 
a copy of this issue; and we invite answers to the queries already raised and, 
in addition, to those that follow. Is it possible, for instance, for modern schools 
to take up where Mr. Stone left off? What kind of English training should be 
given? How should poetry be ‘taught’, if at all? Can anything be done to 
produce more critical readers of the newspapers? Can any of the training 
suggested by Mr. Williams’ article (page 134) be carried out? What reading 
are we to expect from those who have left modern schools? 
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We do not underestimate the difficulties of those who are responsible for 
the teaching in modern schools. And how great are the responsibilities is 
made more clear by Dr. James in his The Content of Education: 

Only by such experiment can the new schools hope to undertake their responsi- 
bilities. It is necessary that we should remind ourselves constantly exactly how great 
these responsibilities are; they are no less than the education of a democracy. We 
have embarked on what is at once the most difficult, as it is the most worthy, of all 
forms of government, and one which proved beyond the political capacity of the 
most gifted of all people—the Greeks. It is a growing realization of the burden thrust 
upon the education of the ordinary person by the central assumption of democracy 


that he is entitled to a share in his own government which makes the bare bones of 


literacy seem so inadequate, and removes a universal secondary education from the 
sphere of luxury to that of political and social necessity. 

Comments and accounts of experiments will be most welcome, and 
should be sent to The Use of English, 117 Piccadilly, London, W.1, by 
11 April. 


CONFERENCE NOTES 
HOLDERNESS TEACHERS: ON TEACHING ENGLISH 


Mr. Leonard Clark, West Riding Divisional H.M.I., opened this week- 
end course with an appeal for the treatment of Poetry as an Art and a plea 
for the frequent reading of Poetry in our schools for enjoyment. Other 
speakers spoke on ‘Learning to Read’, “The Spoken Word’, and the prob- 
lems and essentials of written English in school. 

All agreed on several main points: 

(1) Successful teaching relies on the right relationship between teacher and 
child. 

(2) Children are responsive in their own individual ways and the wise 
teacher studies their varying responsiveness. 

(3) Incentives were considered essential to the study of English, especially 
for the processes of Learning to Read. 

(4) Individual problems of the children tend to relegate the Class Reader 
to a position of lesser importance. 

(s) English is a Craft and also an Art. The teaching of English demands 
a variety of techniques. All are valueless without the enthusiasm of a teacher 
who does not lose sight ot his or her aim, and who must always ask: Why 
am I teaching this, or this, or that? 
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by 
MARK ABRAMS 


Economist and writer engaged on market and social research; 
has directed surveys into people’s reading habits. 


Wit EVERY hundred thousand school leavers the Daily Mirror gains forty 
thousand readers. One reaction to this is to call for an inquiry into our edu- 
cational methods; the other, and the one we propose here, is to examine in 
some detail the character of the Daily Mirror and thus attempt to discover 
why it attracts and satisfies so many young people. 

At present over 4,500,000 copies of the Mirror are bought every day of the 
week; only fifteen years ago its circulation was a mere 800,000. There have 
been three stages in this growth. The first expansion came in the middle 
‘thirties when the paper started to fill its columns with pictures of women 
in bathing costumes and stories of clergymen struggling with their sexual 
aberrations. The Mirror’s competitors tried to meet this challenge by assuring 
the man in the street that they, for their part, printed only those pictures 
and stories ‘fit to be seen’. The main consequence of such advertising was 
to direct even more readers to the Mirror, and by the outbreak of war its 
circulation had more than doubled. With net daily sales of 1,700,000 it 
could justifiably claim to be among the nation’s favourites. This, however, 
was but the beginning of its climb. 

During the war the character of the Mirror changed again. It added to its 
pre-war attractions a readiness to deal vividly and aggressively with “muddle 
and mess’. Its headlines of denunciation and exposure struck a responsive 
note in the hearts of the frustrated, both in the Forces and on the civilian 
front. From that point on only limited supplies of newsprint held the 
Mirror’s circulation in check. By the end of the war daily sales were well 
beyond the 2,000,000 mark. 

And then came the third stage in the expansion of the Mirror; this time 
the change was not in subject-matter, but in presentation. The style of the 
paper was consciously attuned to the understanding of what the editor of 
the Mirror, Mr. Sylvester Bolam, called ‘the ordinary man’. According to 
Mr. Bolam, writing for the ordinary man ‘means the vivid and dramatic 
presentation of events so as to give them a forceful impact on the mind of 
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the reader. It means big headlines, vigorous writing, simplification into 
familiar everyday language, and the wide use of illustration by cartoon an 


h 


photograp 

Undoubtedly Mr. Bolam knows what he is talking about. Since the end 
of the war the circulation of the Mirror has again doubled; every day of the 
week it is read by one-quarter of the population aged sixteen or more. Othe 
papers may have “all the news that’s fit to print’, but the Mirror, more than 
any other knows how to write news in a way that the ordinary man and 
his girl friend are fit to understand. The result is that the average reader of 
the Mirror reads more of his paper than does the patron of most other 
newspapers. A recent survey of ‘reader interest’ made that clear enough. 

One of the most popular components of the Mirror is the two-column 
feature entitled ‘Live Letters’. Here, under the slogan, ‘This day is yours; 
yesterday is dead; and tomorrow is yet to come’ , the paper answers letters 
sent in by readers. A typical combination of letter and editorial answer 
picked at random runs: “When my boy friend fell in love with me I used 
make-up, and now that we're engaged he firmly says that he will not allow 
me to use any. Answer: “The man’s crackers! Now we Old Uns, we like 
to see a bit of colour about the faces we have to look at!’ That’s all. On th 
average day 72 per cent of the Mirror’s readers read every word of chis 
feature and a further 12 per cent read parts of it. 

Almost as popular is the daily half-page headed ‘Viewpoint’ and made up 
of readers’ letters (this time without any editorial comment). This half-page 
is read right through by 58 per cent of readers and partly read by a further 

7 per cent. Again, the gossip column is read regularly and completely 
half the paper’s readers. And some of them even tackle the editorial leade 
—33 per cent of all readers cope with it each day. 

But the backbone of the Mirror, the main channel by which it maintains 
communication with the ‘ordinary man’ is, of course, the strip cartoon. The 
average issue of the Mirror contains instalments of eight pictorialized narra- 
tives; invariably they take up at least one full page. Some readers prefe 
‘Buck Ryan’ to ‘Belinda’; others favour ‘Ruggles’ at the expense of ‘Jimpy’, 
but the average strip is read regularly by 55 per cent of the men who read 
the Mirror and by 59 per cent of the women. A further 10 per cent of each 
sex are intermittent readers. 

These, however, are average figures. One of the eight ‘strips’ is anything 
but ordinary. ‘Jane’ holds the unflagging interest of three-quarters of the 
Mirror readers. Let us therefore look at this institution in detail. 

Each day’s instalment of ‘Jane’ is spread over four panels. In twelve 
randomly selected issues of the paper (six in summer, six in winter) the 
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forty-eight panels carried the narrative in 775 words, including proper names. 
Of these 338 were different words. This flow of written words can be 
tabulated as follows: 

TOTAL WORDS: 775 


One-sy llable 70 per cent 
Two-syllable 2$ ws os 
Three-syllable S a 


TOTAL SENTENCES: TO8 


Sentences of 1-5 words 46 per cent 
¢ ce) 3 . 
. I-19 Is 
17 or mo vord 
m ( words tw # 
4 ] 
PARTS OF SPEECH: per cent of all words: 
Nouns: proper names 6 
other concrete 15 


abstract 


Pronouns 15 
Adjectives: qualitative 6 
quantitative 2 
pronominal 12 

Verbs: active 24 
passive I 
Adverbs 5 
Prepositions 8 
Conjunctions 5 
Interjections I 


Thus, the average ‘Jane’ unit of communication is a seven-word sentence 

e of them of one syllable, two of them two-syllable; among the seven 
words we would find one concrete noun, one pronoun, one pronominal 
adjective, two active verbs, one preposition, and one conjunction. It would 
run along the lines of ‘I read the letter and then fainted’. This average, 
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wever, would be hard going. The typical sentence, as distinct from the 
average, would consist of four one-syllable words such as ‘Knock him cold, 
George’ 

A typical sequence in the life of Jane (taken from the issues of April 
1949) covers moves by Jane and her boy-friend to track down a suspect 
thief. The narratives for three days runs as follows: 

FIRST DAY 
Panel 1. George: You keep out of this Jane! Geraint’s being caught red-handed, 
~— the valuables. He might show fight ! 
Panel 2. Jane: What with all these police about? 
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Panel 3. Jane: Besides, I've got a score to settle with Mr. Aubrey Giles Dabbler 
Geraint myself. I'm just spoiling for a fight ! 

Panel 4. George: O.K. Have it your own way ! But if there’s any shooting lie down 
flat. 

SECOND DAY 
Panel 1. Jane: This was Sir Tim’s study ! Perhaps Geraint’s locked himself in ! 
George: We'll soon see. Stand back! 

Panel 2. Jane: Quince—Diggory ! 

Panel 3. [No words—picture of two caricatured faithful retainers lying tied and 
gagged. 

Panel 4. Jane: So that’s why you didn’t answer my phone call Quince! 

Quince: That man Dabbler Miss. I was right! He’s a crook. He settled 
Diggory first, then me. 
THIRD DAY 

Panel 1. George: Geraint ! Come out, man. The game’s up. Where the blazes is he? 

Panel 2. Policeman: He hasn’t left the house sir. We've watched every door and 
window! But this young lady says she knows the place. 

Panel 3. George: Then for heaven’s sake show us round, Jenny. Or he’ll slip through 
our fingers ! 

Panel 4. Jenny: Oh, isn’t this fun? It reminds me of the games ef hide-and-seek | 
used to play with Sir Tim! 


This, then, is the writing understood by the ordinary man, the writing 
which decides hundreds of thousands of young people each year to choose 
the Daily Mirror as their newspaper. They are looking for a paper where the 
total amount of words is low; where the range of vocabulary is narrow; 
where the matter is conveyed in short simple sentences of one- and two- 
syllable words; where the language is almost limited to active verbs, concrete 
nouns, pronominal adjectives and personal pronouns; where meaning is 
conveyed in terms of personalities and action, and is hampered neither by 
niceties of punctuation nor subtleties of balance and construction. 

There can be no disagreement with the argument that this is the language 
that the ordinary man understands. But what is equally true is that it is an 
inadequate medium for conveying or discussing anything but the simplest 


of notions and events. After a few years of such a diet it must become 
impossible for the Mirror reader to participate as a thinking adult in modern 
society. Its problems, ideas and disputes are carried on and solved in an alien 
language. The best the Daily Mirror reader can hope for is that by luck he 
will be able to delegate to some trustworthy person the task of participating 
in the real and modern world on his behalf while he himself continues to 
live in the kindergarten haze in which he leaves school. 
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SUGGESTIONS by G.A.L. FERRIS 








Senior Mistress at Ellergreen Secondary Commercial 
School, Liverpool. 


SHOULD a school magazine be an ‘official organ’, or should it be a genuine 
effort in expression with entertainment value? 

A really good one probably fulfils each of those conditions; but all too 
often one comes across a magazine which is just a glorified diary or log 
book, compiled with the dominant idea in mind that it must first faithfully 
and minutely portray the chief events of the school year, and then add several 
unrelated stories, poems and competitions, in order to justify the use of the 
word ‘magazine’. 

Certainly records and accounts may have their place, but lists of names 
and records of events can seldom reflect the distinctive life and spirit of a 
particular school; and uninspired accounts of how “On 20 October, a party 
of boys and girls from Class I visited Hewittson’s Dairy, accompanied by 
Miss Smith and Mr. Brown . . .’ are likely to stifle that spirit. 

For in order to succeed as such, the magazine should aim primarily at 
reflecting the atmosphere of a school, rather than at giving a mere photo- 
graphic portrayal of the events of the school year. 

First, the foreword, or introduction. Let this show at once whether the 
magazine is just an official organ, or whether it has other aims. 

Here is a very short foreword, the result of a fifteen-minute period with 
a class of eleven-year-olds: 

FOREWORD 

One day in March, two boys found themselves with very little to do. Suddenly 
one of them hit upon a bright idea. 

‘Let’s have . . .” he whispered. 

‘Why?’ asked the other. 

‘Well, so that we can thoroughly enjoy it,’ replied the first. I expect you know 
now that the bright idea was the First Year Magazine. With the help of other boys 
and girls it was developed into a real thing—beyond a thought—and here is that 
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real thing ! 
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The children were led to this by such words as these: 

‘Some of you have been asking if we might have a school magazine. Yes, 
it certainly is a good idea. Just close your eyes and think about it for a few 
minutes. ... Right ! Now write down as quickly as you can just what passed 
through your mind as you thought about it, and make what you write read 
like the editor’s introduction to the magazine.’ 


Next time I should feel inclined again to ask the children to imagine tl 


hem- 
selves as editors, and to write letters to the Headmaster asking him to write 
an encouraging foreword. (This, since a desire was afterwards expressed. 
One of the most interesting letters might precede the foreword as an intro- 
duction. 

The example given is one of many which might have been used, but this 
one actually was used. Others perhaps equally interesting whetted the 
readers’ appetite for what the imaginary magazine contained, thus supplying 
several ideas to work upon which were obviously favourable to the children 
themselves. 

For example, the child who wrote “You will see that we have been very 
busy writing accounts and gathering people’s opinions’, became a prime 
mover in the preparation of a ‘House Quiz’. All questions were prepared 
by the scholars themselves, and with notepaper and pencils off they went, 
as ‘Press’ reporters, to interview the staff. 

It is impossible here to give the twenty-three questions and answers, but 
here are one or two, preceded in each case by the name of the questioner. 
PAMELA YOUNG 

Do you think, Mr. Childs, that this House system is a success? 

This House system, like the curate’s egg, is ‘good in parts’. In classes where all the 
children are keen, the House system reflects their enthusiasm; but in other classes 
where no one cares very much, the House system is also lifeless. Look at the team 
books—they are an excellent indication of House feeling. Some, well cared for, lie 


secure between strong covers, clearly and neatly inscribed; others, sadly neglecte 
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litter classroom tables, dog-eared and tattered, battered and blurred: some hav e even 
ceased to eXIst at all. 
ALAN LAMBERT 

What do you think of ‘Scott’ as a House name, Mr. Dougherty? 

Nothing could be better. The whole object of House names is to encourage children 
to associate themselves with pride in the history and achievements of their House 
‘hero’. Scott was The Greatest Englishman who ever lived. There is no finer name a 


House could bear. 


Having just heard one member of staff decry at length how hats and 
satchels continually ‘haunt’ her, the idea has occurred to me that for another 
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issue children might well collect from their masters and mistresses some very 
varied accounts of other things that worry them. A preliminary reading of 
Jerome K. Jerome’s ‘My toothbrush haunts me . . .” might be helpful, and 
if the staff have no time to be so, then the children impersonating the staff 
would probably produce amusing results. 

Coming on to the subject of ‘Press’ reports, a page of school headlines 
alone can be very tantalizingly suggestive if accompanied, say, by an apology 
to the effect that the articles themselves cannot be included owing to lack 
of space ! Here are a few (obtained in a lively oral English lesson) which made 
quite a striking page when correlated with decorative printing arrangements 
in several art lessons: 

University Trained Teachers Marvel At Brilliant Scholars. 
Brilliant Football Team Reach City Finals. 

Fourth Year Scholars Visit Modern Coal Mine. 

New Library Books Arrive: Rapturous Scenes. 

Perhaps more interesting than those of real events are accounts of imagin- 
ry ones. Here is the opening of such an account: 

GRAND CIRCUS 

One bright morning in May a train of caravans and everything that is needed to 
make an expensive circus came noisily down Utting Avenue to Ellergreen School. 
Behind came cages of chattering monkeys, snarling tigers, roaring lions, long-necked 
giraffes and sullen-looking seals. The brass band—ten men in smart green and silver 





uniforms—leant out of the windows and hailed the children of a neighbouring school, 
who were amazed at our being wealthy enough to be able to pay for such a show. 


‘rom the paragraphs which followed one was able to gather a great deal 
of interesting information about the personalities mentioned: Dainty Dora 
the bare-back rider; Freda the Wild Girl; the lion-tamer, Harry Ranger; 
Alan Fairclough, the strong man; Never-fall Flora, the famous trapeze artist; 
Keat, the clown; Juan Bruno, the Spanish wrestler, and so on. Examples of 
other titles which might prove similarly fruitful are: ‘Firework Display’, 
‘B.B.C.’s Visit’, “Visit of King and Queen’, ‘Garden Party and Flower 
Show’, ‘Skating Tournament’, ‘Illuminations’. 

‘Books For the Family’—a series of reviews of imaginary books, is another 
idea to which it is worth while devoting time. 

Here is an example of one of such reviews: 

THE RUNAWAY SAUSAGE 
(Author: Alan Lambert, 1B) 
I know you think the title funny, but the story is even funnier ! 
This book is about a sausage who resolves, at the time he is born in a sausage 
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machine, to run away and have adventures. First, however, he argues with the 
butcher for not putting enough meat inside him. The butcher is so amazed at hearing 
a perky-voiced sausage daring to talk to him like that, that he faints—but not before 
he has resolved never again to put bones in his customers’ sausages ! 

From there onwards, Sausa has the strangest adventures. Somehow, he gets into 
a housewife’s bag, and when later she finds him, she puts him in the frying pan, but 
he jumps out of it, and out of the window, too, and continues his adventures. 

Once he finds himself in a film studio and falls to sleep wrapped in a roll of fil 





He wakens up to find himself giddily revolving! Another time he hears of ; 


meeting for runaway sausages, and goes to it. But alas, a dog gobbles up all except 








Sausa, who only escapes by the skin of his teeth—for the dog snaps at him as he 
dodges down a hole just in time ! 
The six coloured plates are by William Kelly; the author (who certainly knows 
what the younger generation likes !) is Alan Lambert, and I, the reviewer, am 
FRANK BYE 


It is helpful if the children have made some preliminary study of reviews 
from the paper jackets of their school library books. Titles may easily be 
invented and drawn out of a hat. 

Should a school magazine be the last-moment effort of a chosen few who 
possess so-called literary talent, or should it be the result of an interesting 
long-term project in which every scholar has taken part? If we wish the 
compiling to be really educational, I think there is no doubt as to our answer. 


(The examples given here are the work of children aged 11-12 years.) 


oe 


POLICY by R. B. COOK 


Educated at Beverley Grammar School and Cambridge. Four years in 
professional theatre, five years in the Army, including a year in Army 
Education. Has spent the last four years as a teacher, mostly in modern 


schools. 


SHOULD a Secondary Modern School magazine be modelled on the tradi- 
tional Grammar School pattern, or should it seek a radically new design? 

This was the starting-point chosen in a project with which I was associated 
for a Secondary Modern School magazine. An objection may be made that 
it is irrelevant and that a magazine should take shape spontaneously from the 
work of children enjoying the effort of writing. It was considered, however, 
that without a closely defined policy there would be a great deal of waste, 
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the possibilities of co-operation among those carrying out the project would 
be reduced, the final result might be a patchwork, and the practical diffi- 
culties of handwriting, general presentation, and duplication, etc., would not 
receive uniform treatment. Moreover, the Secondary Modern child requires 
a clear, well-directed idea of what is expected of him before he settles down 
to work happily. 

From a preliminary discussion amongst the three members of staff who 
busied themselves with the project, two broad possibilities emerged. (1) The 
magazine should be a record of school activities, ie. primarily a log book. 
It should consist largely of statistics and reports of school activities, sport, 
form records, notes from societies, and so on. Its value as a stimulus to work 
in school was assessed in simple but wide terms; that it would encourage 
simple reporting, neatness and orderly presentation, and offer scope for those 
whose talents lie in other subjects besides ‘English’ (e.g. the arrangement 
and working out of sport statistics). (2) The magazine should be a collection 
of scripts preferred for their literary excellence. 

The test that articles should be judged according to their reflection of the 
school atmosphere was rejected as being too vague. How, for instance, 
coulc 1 a child’s verse be measured by such a yardstick ? 

lo clarify the two possible policies a sampling was made (a) of magazines 
from Grammar Schools where the three members of staff had been educated; 

from two much older Grammar Schools; and (c) from two boarding 
schools, both endowed and in their foundation and selection of pupils 
suggesting a particularly corporate spirit. The content of these magazines 
was analyzed and classified under the two main headings of ‘log book policy’ 
and ‘literary excellence policy’. 

There was no mistaking the family likeness of the log book pattern. 
Examined in the above-mentioned order—(a), (b), (c)\—they showed an 
increasing emphasis on records and the direct reporting of activities. Space 
allotted to artistic and literary effort declined from 14 per cent to 7 per cent. 
In the (c) group, the boarding schools, the space allowed to old members’ 
business occupied sometimes 14 per cent of the whole magazine and took 
the form of information and ‘mentions’. Moreover, much of the individual 
literary work could be correlated with the records—a poem on a hayfield 
with the report of the school camp, an article on America with the report 
of the Geographical Society. 

a suggested were: 

(1) The log book type serves a useful purpose. Where else are records of 
interest to pupils rather than staff so compendiously preserved ? 
) Copy comes chiefly from group activities, i.e. the value of the magazine 
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and of a large number of original contributions are sociological rather than 
literary. 

(3) The familiar, repeated pattern gives pleasure. It is suggested that chil- 
dren’s taste in school magazines (as in ‘“comics’) is conservative. 

(4) The predominant style is straightforward reporting. 

Possible objections against magazines based entirely on literary merit 
were: 

(1) They would not have the unity of interest which the sociological type 
enjoy. Moreover, the Secondary Modern child is not usually capable of 
sustained composition; his anthology would be scrappy unless given a general 
unity such as a record of school activities possesses. 

(2) The magazine might too easily be moulded by the adult conception of 
what a literary magazine should be. It might be overworked as an incentive 
to self-expression. 

From these data a guiding scheme was elaborated before practical work 
was begun. In brief it was this: The log book type of magazine encourages 
the habit of direct observation and reporting—a very useful purpose—and 
helps to provide the opportunity for more original composition. Any alterna- 
tive seems to involve the firing of sudden bright (and often ill-considered) 
ideas at children in the hope that they will at least produce something and it 
might be worth while, in which case misfiring squibs are likely by far to 


outnumber soaring rockets. 


COMMENT by J. W. TIBBLE 


Professor of Education, University College, Leicester 


THE DIFFICULTIES mentioned by Miss Ferris and Mr. Cook are real 
enough. In face of them many Secondary Modern Schools do not produce 
a school magazine at all, and of those that do most follow the familiar 
Grammar School pattern. It is, of course, justifiable for a school to produce 
a record of its activities for the benefit of present and past pupils, parents and 
other interested people. And in a Grammar School, by dint of editorial 
pressure and chivvying—or the judicious setting of suitable exercises in class 
—it is usually not too difficult to add to the records a sprinkling of short 
stories, sketches and verse. But we can agree that such a production 1s 
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primarily an instrument of school policy and general publicity and has only 
an incidental connexion with the teaching of English in the school. Writing 
for the school magazine can be an incentive only for the few; editing and 
preparing it will be a useful experience for a handful of senior pupils— 
where, indeed, this task is not added to the ever-growing list of staff duties. 
The question is, Can the production of a magazine be used as a project 
in the normal course of the teaching of English in a Secondary Modern 
School? A review of the examples which have come my way over a period 
of years suggests very forcibly that it can be done successfully only at the 
vel of the form or group rather than as a production for the school as a 
whole. It is essential that every child should contribute something—though 
the contributions will vary greatly in kind and value; it is essential that he 
should be producing something for an audience he knows, for his fellows 
who share his interests; and it is essential that as many as possible shall see 
their work in the finished product—whether typescript, duplicated or hand- 
written fair copy. A form magazine, like a school magazine, can turn out 
‘a project for the adults in the community, for the teachers rather than 
for r the children; it can turn out to be just one more exercise for teacher. 
The fundamental problem, as with many projects, is to transmute what 
egins as a teacher’s idea, a device of technique, into a plan of work accepted 
by the group as their own, a plan which allows them a large measure of 
individual and group choice without excluding adult advice ‘and guidance. 
It must provide adequate incentives and goals. In much of our written work 
we are asking children to do what, in fact, few adults—even well-educated 
idults—can do: to write and enjoy writing for a highly critical and remote, 
in terms of age and experience, audience of one. But if we suggest instead 
hey sh vould write for their own pleasure and that of their fellows, or 
place something on record because it will be useful to have in the future, or 
take pains about correctness and legibility because it is to be read by these 
thers, we must be prepared to carry though the terms of this agreement on 
our side. It will not be enough if, in fact, only one or two contributions by 
brighter children eventually find their way into print in the school magazine. 
A recent example of a class magazine project may serve to illustrate these 
points. It began, in this case, as a project chosen by a group of students who 
were concerned with how to set about teaching the conscious and deliberate 
manipulation of language to Secondary Modern children. Two numbers 
were produced: one after a short period of work, the second at the end of 
he term. In both the pupils were given complete freedom of choice of 


subject. The difference in quality between the two was very apparent and 


was due to the teaching of the students, each working with a small group 


B 
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of children. After the first number the class was given a practical demon- 
stration of the difference between dull and vivid writing. A comparison 
was made between a routine description of an imaginary explorer’s experi- 
ences in Africa and the first part of Lindsay’s The Congo. The class then 
attempted something from the Lindsay point of view, and this exercise was 
repeated in other contexts. At this stage the division into groups was made, 
each group having a student as adviser. The boys brought in the article they 
intended to submit to the magazine and the group discussed its value. The 
students encouraged the group to criticise dull and uninteresting writing, but 
a great many problems of composition were brought up by the boys them- 
selves and they were led to work out their own solutions. This involved a 
good deal of instruction on points usually dealt with in English composition 
—punctuation, paragraphing, vocabulary. Finally, when each group pro- 
fessed itself satisfied with the contributions of its individual members, the 


contributions were carefully written out and collected by the editor (one of 


the boys) who arranged them. The students then had the magazine dupli- 
cated and distributed to the boys. No alterations were made either by the 
tutor in charge or the students, and the remarkable thing is that so few 
needed making. 

The boys’ enjoyment of this work was apparent enough and everyone 
contributed—the class included some who were backward in English and 


had considerable difficulty with spelling and punctuation. The point is that 


10S¢ 


the pull of the project was strong enough to induce them to tackle tl 
difficulties with some zest. Another point of interest is that in both numbers 
the boys chose to write not about school activities, but about what interested 
them in their life and reading out of school. The number I have before me 
is indeed an ironical comment on our age and its preoccupations as reflected 
in the popular Press: Man Killed in Car Crash, Man Gets Six Months (for 
stealing fur coats), Man Left £50,000 (his account of what he intended to do 
with it, but the gift turned out to be in error), The Adventures of Big Bill 
Bullock, Biggest Rabbit Show since 1934, Child Found Dead in Cot, 
Ashley Murders, Adventure in the Amazon Jungle, Terrible Tragedy in 


Hotel, Lord Stoneybroke Gives a Party, A Football Quiz, some Obituary 


lents 


Notices, and verses on Christmas. The reporting of these imaginary incid 
and items of news is crisp and direct and much freer of clichés than their 
counterparts in the local newspaper and popular magazines. . 

My main point is that here is a production which gives clear evidence ot 
a useful term’s work in English. It was the result of a process of self-criticism 
and mutual exchange. It was written with zest and read with enjoyment by 


the group for whom it was intended. Only that group, indeed, would be 
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able to appreciate its full flavour, for the names of members of the group 
appear in the stories and the broad humour embodied therein would not 
appeal to a stranger. However, we shall probably agree that size of circula- 
tion is not the only criterion of a newspaper’s value. 

I have made a sharp distinction between the school magazine which is 
primarily an organ of school publicity and a form or class or group magazine 
which is one of the means which can be used by a teacher of English to make 
his objectives more acceptable and accessible to his pupils. Can there be a 
linkage of the two? We have a similar problem in the field of drama and 
music. It is quite legitimate for a school to put on a yearly play or concert, 
as many do. This involves much time and effort for those taking part. It 
may have great value for them. It obviously has value as a public function 
for parents and others, as an advertisement, maybe as a means of making 
money. But we all know schools where this special activity is out of all 
proportion to the amount and quality of the normal dramatic and musical 
activity of the school. And we should agree that it is a healthier school in 
which the latter is plentiful and vigorous and the special public performance 
is built on this broad foundation. I believe the same to be true for the school 
magazine. Where the production of the group magazine, with its limited 
appeal but wider provision of opportunity, is a normal part of the English 
work, there will be enough contributions of higher quality or wider appeal 
to make the task of editing a school magazine much easier than it usually 
is. But I should regard this as incidental to the main purpose. The Secondary 
Grammar School has been able to plead examination pressure as a reason for 
not being able to find time for such efflorescences. The Secondary Modern 
School is freer to plan its garden as it wishes. No one who knows anything 
about it will minimize the difficulties of teaching the rudiments of English 
either to C streams or to mixed groups with a wide range; and few teachers 
of such would wish to have more than a choice selection of the results 
displayed for the public eye in a school magazine. But for a group to produce 
something for itself and its neighbours is another matter; the standard of 
acceptance need only be the best of which each is capable, and some reward 
for effort and improvement can be achieved by all. 
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by JAMES REEVES 


Teacher and lecturer in English. Has published The Imprisoned ; 
Sea (Poems, 1949) and some text-books for schools. These 
yems are from The Wandering Moon, to be published this year 


THE TWO OLD WONEN OF MUMBLING HILL 


Che two old trees on Mumbling Hill, 
There whisper and chatter and never keep still. 
What do they say as they lean together ; 


In rain or sunshine or windy weather? 


There were two old women lived near the hill, 
And they used to gossip as women will 
Of friends and neighbours, houses and shops, 


Weather and trouble and clothes and crops. 
I 


And one sad winter they both took ill, 
[he two old women of Mumbling Hill. ) 
They were bent and feeble and wasted away 


And both of them died on the selfsame day. 


Now the ch ysts of the women of Mumbling Hill, 
They started to call out loud and shrill, 
“Where are the tales we used to tell, 


And where is the talking we loved so well? 





Side by side stood the ghosts until 

They both took root on Mumbling Hill; 

And they turned to trees, and they slowly grew, 

Summer and winter the long years through. 

In winter the bare boughs creaked and cried, } 
In summer the green leaves whispered and sighed; [ 
And still they talk of fine and rain, 


Storm and sunshine, comfort and pain. 


[he two old trees on Mumbling Hill, 
Chey whisper and chatter and never keep still. 


What do they say as they lean together } 


1 
In rain or sunshine or windy weather : 
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MRS. UTTER 


Poor Mrs. Utter, 

She eats no butter 

But gristly meat and horrible pies, 
With a mug of sour ale 

And a loaf that is stale 

And withered brown fish with buttony eves! 

In a black tattered skirt 

She kneels in the dirt 

And clatters her dustpan and brush on the stairs; 
But everything’s dusty 

And musty and rusty 

For the pump handle’s broken, the broom has no hairs. 


The roof-top is leaky, 

The window-frame’s squeaky, 

And out of the chimney the fledgelings fly. 
Beside the bare grate 

Lies old scraggy Kate, 


1 ] 
A cat with one ear and one emerald eye. 


Poor Mrs. Utter 

Would mumble and mutter, 

‘Ah! this is no life for a Princess of Spain. 
I once had fine fare 

And silk clothes to wear, 


Ah me, shall I ever be rich again?” 


THE SNAIL 


At sunset, when the night-dews fall, 

Out of the ivy on the wall 

Comes the grey and noiseless snail 

With horns outstretched and pointed tail. 
On ivy stems she clambers down 
Carrying her house of brown. 

Safe in the dark, no greedy eye 

Can her tender body spy, 

While she herself, a hungry thief, 

Is out to find the freshest leaf. 

She travels on as best she can, 

Like a toppling caravan. 
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BOOKS FOR TEACHING ‘CULTURE AND ENVIRONMENT’ 








RAYMOND WILLIAMS 


Staff Tutor, Oxford University Extra-Mural Delegacy. 

Is publishing this year two critical works: Drama from 

Ibsen to Eliot and Reading and Criticism. He was formerly 
an editor of Politics and Letters. 


Culture and Environment, the title of the book by F. R. Leavis and Denys 
Thompson, has become generally accepted as the title of a group of studies 
in which increasing interest is being taken. It is some way from being an 
ideal title, since each of the main terms has one or more general, and several 
specialized, meanings, and the intended force of their conjunction is likely 
to be missed by a majority of students. But it is the best title we have, and 
the studies to which it refers are in any case difficult to fit into existing cate- 
gories. At the same time they are of fundamental importance, particularly 
to students and teachers of English. 

The central activity of ‘Culture and Environment’ studies is, and must be, 
analysis. By analysis one means here the close reading of a literary text with 
a view to its fuller apprehension and to a detailed and demonstrated judgment. 
Literary criticism is the informing discipline of the studies as a whole, and it 
is criticism of the kind based upon analysis. Thereafter, education in ‘Culture 
and Environment’ involves an extension of this kind of analysis and judgment 
to a variety of cultural forms. First, there are those forms which, like litera- 
ture, depend primarily upon words: newspapers, magazine and best-seller 
fiction, advertisements and propaganda. Second, there are those forms which, 
by reason of their influence, cannot be ignored, yet which do not depend 
upon the written word: broadcasting and the cinema; architecture and town 
planning. Extension to the first group is straightforward once the practice of 
literary analysis is understood; extension to the second group is not easy, 
although clements of analytic practice can in fact be carried over. In studies 
of the second group, critical experience from the visual arts can also be 
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brought to bear, as in the first group it will be brought to bear on adver- 
tising. 
The purpose of ‘Culture and Environment’ studies as a whole is the train- 

ing of awareness and judgment in respect of these widely influential forms of 
y expression: a training which is a necessary accompaniment to direct literary 
studies. Further, it commonly involves a judgment of the society in which 
these forms are characteristic, by means of an incursion into comparative 
4 sociology and social history. 

I have made these definitions at the risk of repetition of what is already 
amiliar, because it is clear that in writing about books for teaching “Culture 
| and Environment’, as I have been asked to do, one is in fact surveying an 

onemely large field and had better define where one can. Because of the 
| fundamental nature of its educational concern the study touches a large 
number of other studies, all of which have their textbooks. In teaching the 





subject at all, however, one has, while respecting these specialisms, to refuse 
to be overawed by them. I will commit myself on the value of books in 


VS these various fields as I have found them in the experience of teaching adult 
es mbers of university tutorial and W.E.A. classes. 1 would emphasize that 
n in each case I am judging the books by their relevance to the main concerns 
al represented by ‘Culture and Environment’. 

ly One begins any such study by examples of actual analysis. Here, for the 
d teacher’s reading, the standard books are F. R. Leavis’s Education and the 
s- | University (sce particularly the chapter on Literary Studies) and the two books 
ly f I. A. Richards: Principles of Literary Criticism and Practical Criticism. For 


own part I find the Richards books uneven. The attempt at a theory of 
‘in the Principles seems to me both a distraction and badly done. In 





h Practical Criticism there is, unfortunately, rather less analysis than documenta- 
t. tion Bu t both books are stimulating and cannot be left unread. Leavis’s book, 
it n spite of what seems an unnecessary difficulty of expression, is excellent; 
re and tl he chapter referred to is probab sly the best short explanation of literary 
nt | analysis to be found. 

1 It is important, in this kind of work, that teachers and students should 
er provide the great majority of their casebook material. But, for literary analy- 
h. sis, books of examples are useful, having the advantage over anthologies that 
id | the names of pit will not appear to short-circuit judgment. Denys 
1) [Thompson’s Reading and Discrimination is very useful in this respect, although 
of | ittends to employ a kind of snap judgment w hich is somewhat i inappropriate. 
vy, | E G. Biaggini’s Progressive Exercises in Reading has many useful passages, 
es |} alth though those from popular novelists are a generation or two out of date. 


A ‘bo k of my own, Reading and Criticism (to be published spring, 1950), has 
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a fairly large appendix of examples for use in this way. The text of this book 


is a general introduction to critical reading on the basis of several pieces of 


analysis. 

Reference to good examples of written criticism is a necessary guidance 
by the teacher. For literary criticism there are the essays by Empson and 
Leavis in Determinations (edited by F. R. Leavis); many of the reprinted 
pieces in Towards Standards of Criticism (edited by Leavis); L. C. Knights’ 
Explorations; the essays in Parts III and V of T. S. Eliot’s Selected Essays; the 
essay by Edwin Muir on Arnold Bennett in Scrutinies, 1 (edited by Edgell 
Rickword)—a book which still makes lively reading; and F. R. Leavis's 
sections on The Portrait of a Lady and Hard Times in The Great Tradition and 
on Shelley in Revaluation. 

In conducting a study of “Culture and Environment’ with adult students 
I have always found it wise to begin with a reasonable amount of literary 
analysis. The alternative is to begin with analysis of newspapers and adver- 
tisements. There is not much to choose between these openings, but the 
teacher in any case must remember that in moving from one to the other 
he is taking a larger step than he may realize Most analysis of newspapers 
and advertisements can be treated on a ‘sense or nonsense’ level—the sort of 
thing which is done very well by Susan Stebbing in Thinking to Some Purpose 
and by R. H. Thouless in Straight and Crooked Thinking. Such work is impor- 
tant and excellent, but the distinctive feature of ‘Culture and Environment’ 
teaching is that in this matter it goes further than logical analysis and offers 
an analysis of quality—tone, method and effect—in pieces which cannot be 
faulted on the score of logic. It is relatively easy to take students to the ‘sense 
and nonsense’ level. The further range is more difficult, and can only be attained 
by a fairly concrete realization of certain values, which will be drawn in the 
main from literature (although, of course, not from literature alone). 

It is this quality which makes Denys Thompson’s Between the Lines and 
Voice of Civilization much the most useful books of their kind. Culture and 
Environment itself is still very useful, but I do not without reservation recom- 
mend aa book as a whole, for 1 reasons sees I will Siovaee below. 
to deal with ‘ie Press on its own terms. The most aa general books 
seem to me to be Norman Angell’s The Press and the Organization of Si 
and Jane Soames’ The English Press. The P.E.P. Report on the British P 
(1937) is still useful, although for many people it will appear supersed d by 
the recent Report of the Royal Commission on the Press. The latter, however, 
would seem in many places to be no more than a document of attitudes 
which the teacher of ‘Culture and Environment’ will be concerned to com- 
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bat. The results of the Commission’s independent researches can be used 
separately from the Commission’s conclusions on them; and subsequent 
comparison with the Commission’s conclusions could be an interesting exer- 
cise. There are innumerable guides to the ‘romance’ of the Press, many by 
experienced journalists. My Northcliffe Diary is still an invaluable document. 
A book which might be expected to be capable, but which I find both dis- 
appointing and disquieting, is Kingsley Martin’s The Press the Public Wants. 
Martin, like most journalists writing on the matter, is preoccupied with 
questions of organization, and evades the question of values in a way that 
makes his discussion seem irrelevant. It is important to direct the attention 
of students to the contemporary newspaper as an expression of certain typical 
responses to life; arguments about its ownership (or so it seems to me) can 
only profitably be discussed in that context. 

On advertisements, there are, among reputable books: A. S. J. Baster, 
Advertising Reconsidered; F. W. Taylor, The Economics of Advertising; Stuart 
Chase, Your Money's Worth. Prose of Persuasion (by Thomas C. Steel) is a 
would-be serious anthology of advertisement writing which the teacher will 


ind useful for analysis. 

On popular fiction, of course, the standard work is Q. D. Leavis’s Fiction 
and the Reading Public. The literary-sociological essays of George Orwell 
reprinted in Critical Essays) are also useful. Also recommended is Unwin 
and Stevens’ Best-sellers—Are they Born or Made? 

For the analysis of propaganda, useful general books are: Norman Angell, 
The Public Mind; Lord Ponsonby, Falsehood in Wartime; Smith, Lasswell, 
Casey, Propaganda, Communication, and Public Opinion; Albig, Public Opinion; 
and R. S. Lambert, Propaganda. There is, of course, no shortage at all of 
material for analysis. 

Extension of ‘Culture and Environment’ studies to films and broadcasting 
is something the teacher must mainly tackle on his own. There is a certain 
amount of reasonable writing about films (Rotha’s The Film Till Now (new 
edition), for example, or Winnington’s Drawn and Quartered), but none of it 
can really be considered on a serious critical level. There are two quite recent 
books on the relations of films to society, M. Thorpe’s America at the Movies 
and J. P. Mayer’s Sociology of Film. The former is interesting, uncritical, partly 
relevant; the latter, although it contains an excellent body of documents of 
responses to films, is disappointing. It is badly organized and most indecisive. 
\ general book, Made for Millions (edited by Laws), contains essays on films, 
radio, television, books, press and advertising. It is of very mixed quality 
and cannot be recommended. Among pamphlets, Marius Pope on What's 
News, Boris Ford on The Reading Habit and, to a limited degree, 
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Frederick Laws on Radio, are useful contributions in the ‘Current Affairs’ 
series. The same cannot be said of C. Mclver’s pamphlet on Advertising in 
the same series. 

It is inevitable, after a variety of particular studies in cultural forms, that 
a desire to undertake a fuller cultural analysis of our kind of society should 
arise. The orthodox general view, I suppose, is still that of Leavis and Thomp- 
son in Culture and Environment, a view largely derivative from the books of 
George Bourne (Change in the Village, The Wheelwright’s Shop and Memoirs 
of a Surrey Labourer) and from the social criticism of D. H. Lawrence. Bourne’s 
books are, of course, invaluable, and the relevant sections of Lawrence’s 
Letters and of his Phoenix and Fantasia of the Unconscious must certainly be 
read. But this position, which is stated very well by F. R. Leavis in Mass 
Civilization and Minority Culture, is by no means the only one which can be 
taken up after studies such as those that have been outlined. When one reaches 
the position stated by G. H. Bantock in two articles in Scrutiny (‘The Cul- 
tural Implications of Planning and Popularization’, Spring 1947, and ‘Some 
Cultural Implications of Freedom in Education’, Spring 1948) one may well 
feel that though the elements are familiar and just, there is something very 
unsatisfactory about the view as a whole. I feel myself that the assertion of 
a ‘minority’ is by now largely irrelevant and, in certain social terms, idle 
and harmful. But it is not a question of suggesting alternatives. There is, 
potentially, a Marxist alternative, and one should, I suppose, read Caudwell’s 
Illusion and Reality and Studies in a Dying Culture. As one who finds himself 
perhaps nearer to the Marxist than to the Leavis position, I would say, 
however, that Caudwell’s books fall well below their reputation, and that 
they cannot really be taken seriously. Obviously I cannot fully argue these 
points here. 

In any case, one ought to use books like those of J. L. and Barbara Ham- 
mond (The Bleak Age—which is excellent; The Town Labourer and The Village 
Labourer); and for the statement of settled and influential views, R. H. 
Tawney’s The Acquisitive Society and Christopher Dawson’s Progress and 
Religion. One can hardly avoid the work of Lewis Mumford, especially The 
Culture of Cities. There will be some who, like myself, find Mumford’s tone 
embarrassing and his positives a little nebulous; there will be few, however, 
who will not find that his work brings much local insight. Metropolitan Man 
(Robert Sinclair) offers a broad analysis, but is hasty, unbalanced and fre- 
quently exhibitive. The two books by R. S. and H. M. Lynd (Middletown 
and Middletown in Transition) are essential and illuminating reading. Among 
recent articles, some which are relevant are “The Letters of D. H. Lawrence’ 


(Collins) ; ‘The Politics of W. B. Yeats’ and ‘The Little World of J. M. 
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Synge’ (Freyer); “Soviet Literary Controversy in Retrospect’ (Williams) ; 
and the “Critic and Leviathan’ series—Winkler, Hill, Leavis, Elvin, Orwell 
—all in Politics and Letters, 1947-8. Matthew Arnold’s Essays in Criticism and 
Culture and Anarchy are still important, and we may add to these T. S. Eliot’s 
Notes Towards a Definition of Culture, which seems to me, although I disagree 
with sections of it, a far more definitive book than its title would suggest. 

Finally, there is one book among many works of anthropology which 
seems to m.* so distinguished that it cannot wisely be omitted from an essen- 
tial reading list in this field: Ruth Benedict’s Patterns of Culture. Her book 
provides the method of comparative social evaluation which is necessary 
both to give the work of cultural analysis full scope and to keep it relevant. 
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REPORT by DENYS THOMPSON 








We wish to thank all those who sent in reports on work done with 
Criticism in Practice II. We are grateful for the trouble that was taken in 
setting questions, in reading and reporting on the scripts. There were so 
many helpful reports of Sixth-form work that it is not possible to quote 
from all of them. 

On the other hand, there were comparatively few accounts of work with 
middle forms of grammar schools, and none from modern schools. The 
passages chosen were easy for beginners and those without much experience 
in the kind of exercise, and we hoped that more middle forms of grammar 
school and some of the best senior forms in modern schools would try their 
hand on the exercises. In fact, the tendency was to set them to sixth forms; 
and of over thirty reports one came from a training college, another from 
a school of commerce and the rest from grammar and independent schools. 
It seems clear that for the future we should have in mind four levels, not 
necessarily all to be provided for in one issue. The four stages would corre- 
spond not so much with age-groups as with the experience of the pupils, 
e.g. (i) beginners in middle forms of grammar schools and best forms in 
modern schools, (ii) those who have had some practice in school, and per- 
haps beginners in training colleges, (iii) sixth forms, excluding English 
specialists, and (iv) university scholarship candidates. 

It emerged very plainly that practice makes perfect. Members of grammar 
school sixth forms (including science sixths) placed the passages with pre- 
cision, though even at this stage the majority of one ‘general’ sixth found 
B(i) (a fake) more convincing than B(ii) (a passage taken with alterations 
from a chapter on nutrition) as it contained an illustration from ‘real life’ 
and had a certain ‘human interest’. A characteristic comment from a pupil 
in a lower-sixth form, which agreed that A(i) (Morn Flakes) was “seductive 
advertising’, is: “This is a typical piece of commercial jargon, full of the 
clichés and superlatives, meaningless repetition and alliteration, all of which 
mark it as insincere.’ In the same form another pupil said that ‘the difference 
between A(ii) (Richard Jefferies) and A(i) is that the writer cares about wheat; 
the writer in A(i) could not care less’. Many other excellent critiques were 
supplied by sixth forms which closely analysed A(i) and found A(ii) ‘more 
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honest’, commenting on its ‘truth of detail’, its ‘unvarnished description’, its 
‘everyday language’. 

There were some good results from fifth forms. Boys too young to take 
school certificate noted in B(i) the advertiser’s awareness of the magic of 
the words ‘professor’, ‘world famous’ and the power of the suggestion of 
‘science’, They commented also on the confidential, flattering tone and the 
use of exaggeration, which they contrasted with the modesty of B(ii), its 
factual nature and refusal to exaggerate. Others noted the dramatic pre- 
tensions and ‘frightening’ technique of B(i) as compared with factual pre- 
cision and simplicity of B(ii). 

The reports on middle and junior school efforts showed a much bigger 
‘spread’. Boy of 13 (Scotland) wrote: ‘I knew every word that was coming 
in A(i), but I have never read anything similar to A(ii) before, so I read it 
again’, and “The writer of A(i) is boasting. He says the flakes are great— 
maybe you could not even eat them.’ A girl of 14 in a London grammar 
school, where the children are mainly from slum homes, said that the aim 
of A(i) is ‘to get people to buy Morn Flakes and so make the firm prosper- 
ous’. A teacher in a school near London says that a good third form (pre- 
sumably pupils of 13 plus) detected immediately the falsity of A(i) and B(i) 
and continues “This suggests to me that they are already aware of the false 
claims and misleading statements of advertising . . . the examples were, 
therefore, too easy’. 

Too easy they certainly were for pupils with a developed awareness of 
words, and with a home background which helps them to criticize the 
attitudes of advertising. (The weight of ‘background’ factors was con- 
vincingly illustrated by one teacher). But the failures at all ages indicates 
that with many pupils it is necessary to start at simple levels. For example, 
a sixth-form girl wrote of B(i) that it has ‘a very friendly and pleasant atti- 
tude rather as if somebody was telling me it for my own good’. Some 
mistakes are probably due to defects of personality which cannot be cor- 
rected by teaching; others were due to immaturity, as in the case of the 
12-year-old who liked A(i) ‘because it is a good example of what every 
advertisement contains’. Common and rather depressing were the critics 
who realized ‘the falsity of the writing in A(i) but considered it a good 
advertisement because it achieved the writer’s aim. There was no sug- 
gestion anywhere that it was an undesirable thing that such writing should 
be accepted by the general public’. Others accepted ‘the familiar, flattering 
tone of the instructions’ in A (i), and a master who tried out the sheets with 
a Science Sixth and with an evening class (18- and 19-year-olds) records that 
‘in spite of recognition of the exaggerations and flattery of A (i) and the 
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pseudo-scientific pretence of B(i) there was, especially among the adult 
groups, a reluctance to condemn these features’. And a teacher (many of 
whose pupils produced lively and apt comments) ends her report with the 
remark, ‘I was struck by the number, who having examined the passages, 
and found B(ii) more convincing than B(i) yet preferred the first because 
it was ‘what an advertisement should be’. 

This complaisant readiness to judge advertising by its own standards is 
of course just what advertisers want, and it supplies some of the clearest 
evidence of the influence exerted by the ethics of advertising. How to deal 
with it is rather beyond the scope of this note, but it may be suggested that 
with some groups a brief digression about advertising (e.g. the specimen 
campaign in the B.C.A. pamphlet The Anatomy of Advertising, by Colin 
Maclver) would be effective. Others may be asked if they themselves are 
really content to respond to and be manipulated by the contrivances of 
advertising. Discussions about advertising are necessary at one time or 
another, but when they arise out of examining an advertisement, one needs 
to take care that the discussion does not become an excuse to evade grappling 
with the text. 

One user asked for a list of questions to be set on the passages and for 
more instructions. We have hesitated to go so far as this, because we feel 
that most teachers prefer to have something left to their own discretion, 
and because there is no set of questions which will suit the whole range of 
pupils from novice to proficient. The solution we have found best is for the 
teacher himself to become a competent critic and then to invent his own 
exercises; and those who are unfamiliar with the methods of practical 
criticism may wish to read the books recommended in this issue by Raymond 
Williams (Stocktaking I). For sixth-form English specialists an additional 
book, A. F. Scott’s Poetry and Appreciation (Macmillan), is the best of its 
class. 

The methods of using such passages vary. Some subscribers discuss first 
with their pupils and then set written work. Others discuss orally without 
any writing to follow; others set written work with a minimum of intro- 
duction. One reporter pointed out that discussion viva-voce gave a chance 
to the indolent to sit back; another tried writing without discussion, and 
found that her students were just flummoxed. With weak pupils some 
preliminary discussion and demonstration gives confidence; but with all at 
one stage or another writing is desirable, so that pupils commit themselves— 
this is the best way of ensuring progress. 
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FURTHER WORK set by FRANK WHITEHEAD 


Lecturer in the English Department of the University 
of London Institute of Education. 


IT Is important not to attempt strictly critical work at too early Lage or 
perhaps one should rather say, since age is only one of the aa involved, 
at too early a stage in the pupil’ S development. I have in mind particularly \ 
the use of extracts for comparison with its implied emphasis on explicit 
evaluation. Such an approach depends for its validity on oe already existing 
in the pupil some degree of capacity for first-hand response to the passages 
presented to him; if its foundations are to be secure, it must be based on a 
‘taking’ of the experience contained in each specific arrangement of words 
on a page. In some sense, that is to say, it presupposes that a certain stage has 
already been reached in the development of the capacity to read. In consix 

ing one’s pepe readiness for such work, the nature of the material and its 


ene ee di the newspapers, advertisements, aka can be used rela- 
tively early—I would say, as a rough generalization, from the age of thirteen. 
In the case of poetry, however, with its closer texture and more subtle 
organization, this kind of approach must be deferred to a much later sta; 
it should certainly not be used before the age of fifteen. Children find such 
material difficult to ‘read’ in any full sense; the emotional experience it offers 
is difficult to grasp. Moreover, because of the low esteem in which poetry 
is held in our present-day culture, and the animus against it which is current 
outside the class-room, there is a danger that destructive criticism may be 
insufficiently counter-balanced by positive enthusiasms. Awareness of defects 
or crudities may serve to encourage or to cloak an attitude of contempt 
towards poetry in general. 

This exercise will confine itself to poetry, and in it Iam concerned to stress 
the need for extensive pre-critical work of a kind directed above all at 
fostering the capacity to read attentively, with full, accurate, and sensitive 
response. Since it is training in individual response that is in question, the 
work must be done as far as possible by the children themselves—collectively, 
for the most part, in oral class discussion. For the teacher to point out ‘effects’ 
or to offer his own interpretation or analysis won't in the long run help very 
much; on the contrary, it is liable to produce a passive attitude pe rs Pi 
and helplessness. The role of the teacher is to draw attention, by judicious 
questioning, to important key words (in practice this often means attention 
to the ‘imagery’); and to invite the class to explore the implications of these 
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words in their context, bringing into focus the associations which are rele- 
vant, and rejecting those which are not. (Since, through his evaluation of 
answers and suggestions, he is, in the last resort, the judge of what is or is 
not relevant, the sensitivity of the teacher’s own response comes into play 
here in an important way.) To be fruitful, such work must be based on 
interest. The poem chosen must present an experience which is within the 
children’s emotional range; and it should engage immediately, at a first 
reading, with live interests of their own. On the other hand, the poem must 





also possess an inner organization sufficiently complex to stretch the chil- 
| dren’s own unaided powers of response. It must, in fact, be a good enough 
atone in its OWN way to repay the detailed attention it is to receive. This 
oint seems worth emphasizing, because nothing can be more sterile (and 
indeed 1 harmful) than the endeavour ingeniously to impute to a shoddy piece 
of poeticising qualities which it simply does not possess. In my own experience 
poems which satisfy both the above conditions are very much rarer than 
the anthologists would like us to believe. 
The first exercise (suggested for classes aged thirteen plus) may serve as 
an example of the method recommended. I confine my comments to what 
might reasonably be expected to emerge during a class discussion. 


A SNOW IN THE SUBURBS 

Every branch big with it, 

Bent every twig with it; 

Every fork like a white web-foot; 

Every street and pavement mute: 

some flakes have lost their way, and grope back upW ard, W he n 


Meeting those meandering down they turn and descend again. 





The palings are glued together like a wall, 

And there is no waft of wind with the fleecy fall. 
A sparrow enters the tree, 

Whereon immediately 

A snow-lump thrice his own slight size 


Descends on him and showers his head and eyes, 


} And overturns him, 
And near inurns him, 
And lights on a nether twig, when its brush 
Starts off a volley of other lodging lumps with a rush. 
The steps are a blanched slope, 
Up which, with feeble hope, 
} A black cat comes, wide-eyed and thin; 


And we take him in. 
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After the teacher has read the poem aloud the detailed examination can start. 
The first two lines are probably too straightforward to need any attention, 
We may start (line 3) with the question: “Why is “Every fork like a white 
web-foot” ?’; and the visual aptness of the mage is likely to evoke an im- 
mediate, even if slightly inarticulate, response. Next we ask (line 4): “ “Every 
street and pavement mute”—why “mute” ?’ Here, the suggestion of a thick 
layer of soft snow which deadens all sound, including footsteps, should be 
readily forthcoming, together with the implication that the streets’ normal 


condition is quite the opposite of silent. In the next two lines the 
presentation of slow, uncertain and aimless movement should emerg« 
examination of ‘grope back upward’ and ‘meandering down’, and n 
felt as reinforced by the rhythmic hesitancy of the lines themselves. “Glued 
together like a wall’ (line 7) will repay close attention—‘glued’ suggesting 
the method by which the snow flakes have attached themselves to each other, 
and adhered to the palings in such a way as to fill the gaps between the up- 
right stakes (now “glued together’), while ‘wall’ emphasizes by contrast the 


firmness and solidity of the finished result. And in the final line of this stanza 





we may pause briefly on ‘waft’ (with its insistence on the air’s complete 
stillness) and ‘fleecy’, which brings in both the appearance of the large white 
flakes and the softness and warmth of the coating into which they form 
themselves. 
At the beginning of the second stanza we shall certainly ask why ° 

a good word in this context—and probably get the answer that the coating 
of snow has in fact given the tree the character of an enclosed space, from 
the sparrow’s point of view something like a shelter or dwelling-plac 
which ‘entrance’ is appropriate. After this, however, a change of tactics 
seems to be indicated—one arising, in part, at least, out of the poem itself, 
which at this point demands to be approached through ‘movement’ rather 
than ‘imagery’. I would therefore suggest asking now for ideas (to b 
illustrated where appropriate by demonstration) as to how the second stanza 
ought to be read aloud. This shift in method provides a helpful motivation 
for further close study of poetic meaning (since the question ‘How should 
it be read?’ can only be answered intelligently in terms of “What exactly is 
it saying ?’); and the ensuing discussion may, and perhaps should, involve 
further careful thought about the significance of individual words. By this 
path we should be led to an awareness of the contrast between the first 
stanza with its static accumulation of detail, line by line, and the swift 


succession of events in the second stanza which carries us forward with 


1 For an illuminating discussion of the use of these terms sce F. R. Leavis Imag M 
ment: Notes in the Analysis of Poetry in Scrutiny Vol. XUI No. 2 
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impetus from the moment of the sparrow first entering the tree 


illusory equilibrium of ‘lights on a anita +r twig —an equilibrium 
disturbed by the ‘volley of other lodging lump s’, which take 
peat the movement with a redoubled vehemence. 

1atrain can be treated fairly cursorily; it doesn’t perhaps add 
part from the further contrast between the inhospitable scene 
nd the human warmth indoors into which the cat is received. 


event the close and detailed co-operative study which I have tried 


e should be rounded off by at least one reading aloud (as good a 


ined) of the whole poem. 
nd poem is suggested for similar treatment at a slightly mor« 
ir-olds). Though the internal 


li tinctly different kind, it will still, I think, 


with fourteen to fifteen-ye 





is poem ofa 


o 


to use the dual approach through detailed attention to key 
the one hand, and consideration of how the meaning demands 


] ] ] ‘a 1 7 
1 be read aloud on the other. 


HUM MING-~BIRD 


1e, in some otherworld 
tm wful stillness, that only gasped and hummed, 
] ] } j 1 : 
ad down the avenues. 


] | 
: ; ro 
‘ heave of Matter, half inanimate, 
] 7 | 
t chipped off in brilliance 


ouch the slow, vast, succulent stems. 


were no flowers then, 
rld where the humming-bird flashed ahead of creation. 
ierced the slow vepetilile veins with his long beak. 


j 
7aras, they Say, were once big. 





ing, terrifying monster. 


m through the wrong end of the long telescope of Time, 





be glad to have comments from readers on the suitability of these 
ts of their use with pupils. Communications should reach 


id at latest by 11 April. Authors of the poems are given on 


Printed reading sheets are now available for class use. See editorial note 
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by 
JOHN COULSON 


Warden of The Folk House, Bristol; previously in charge 
of the Forces Centre, Salisbury 


ATTEMPTS TO encourage student magazines and wall newspapers have given 
me the opportunity to read much writing by adults who are not professional 


writers. The following quotations have been chosen for their faults and for | 


the way they reflect certain assumptions about meaning and style. 


(A) SOCIOLOGISTS IN SUMMER 


The group patronized British Railways as far as ——, and from there enjoyed a walk 
§ P i y 
through delightful field-paths in a countryside “Where every prospect pleases— 
(the rest of the quotation being of disputable sociological validity !) 
Quite early in the proceedings we sought out a convenient field in which to eat 
2 F g f 
our lunch (sociologists differing but little from ordinary mortals in their response t 
the call of the inner man). 
A huge birthday cake was produced and consumed with due relish among th 
fellow travellers. Here, indeed, was a significant pointer to the progress that has beer 
, g I Pros 





made by the group in its social, as well as sociological, development. 

What kind of literary values are implicit in the style of this quotation’ 
The author is obviously attempting some ‘fine writing’ of the sort which, 
in an allied form, is found in the brewers’ advertisements and in Patience 











Strong. Scientific as well as literary veneers are used by fine-writing pract-) 


tioners; all have their roots in intellectual confusion and emotional poverty 
The former aspect can be seen in the present tendency upon the part of 
specialists to construct their own jargon and always to write in it. We are 
thus facing the prospect of an infinite multiplication of technical terms which 
in many cases arises from an initial confusion about the meaning of words 
In its simplest form this tendency is to be seen in the number of tautologies} 
to be found in the quotation, and one is also given the impression that thes 
phrases were used to gain sonority and a stately rhythm; e.g. “Here, indeed, 
was a significant pointer to the progress that has been made by the group 1 
its social, as well as sociological, development’. There is, in other words, ni 
conviction that prose should normally be ‘functional’ or ‘fit for its purpose: 
and the frequent use of the passive found together with Latin words and Latin) 
grammatical construction is window dressing for another purpose. 
148 
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What is perhaps more serious is that the passages quoted were submitted 
by a mature student of an adult education centre who is now reading eco- 
nomics in his first year at a university. Apart from stock literary texts, he 
must also have read widely among economic digests, Government reports, 
and other specialized publications. In reading these reports he must have 
absorbed much of the jargon in which they are usually written, and one is 
dismayed by the standard of thinking in the technical field which is implied 
by such considerable use of jargon. It is generally admitted that one of the 
greatest dangers, in an era of specialization, is when experts and specialists 
know nothing outside their own fields and, in particular, when they know 
nothing of what can broadly be called ‘current affairs’. The need for inter- 
communication has never been more acute and the chance of gaining a 
common level of intelligibility in our language never less likely than it is 
now. Technical language is often needlessly difficult, principally because 
much of the thinking is needlessly confused. One has only to think of the 
use to which the term ‘unconscious’ is put when it is used to imply mental 
activity of which the unconscious is conscious, to realize the self-contradic- 
tions of much fashionable psychological theory. The terms ‘inflation’ and 
‘devaluation’ have now many disguises which, because they are disguises, 
help still further to cloud our thinking. Here is an example from a Govern- 
ment circular to heads of departments recently published in the “This Eng-- 
land’ column of the New Statesman: 


Memorandum to Chief Examiners. In conformity with a Treasury order which has 


just been issued, official correspondence should not refer to the ‘devaluation’ of the 


pound. Some such phrase as ‘the change in the dollar-sterling rate’ should be used 
instead 

The elementary confusion of thought displayed in the last line of quotation 
A is sympathetic of a more general confusion in everyday thinking. 

This use of a technical term where a word more commonly employed 
will do has its roots, no doubt, in attempts to apply the scientific method 
more and more to the living field. The social sciences, as they are now called, 
are based upon an assumption that certain facts in society can be separated 
for purposes of classification and reduction to law. Causal connexion between 
these ‘facts’ must be predicted if the social sciences are to be justified as 
techniques of use to society. Much discussion of educational policy is now 
conducted in this language, and where the living tissues are plainly in revolt 
against the attempts to reduce them to law, cause and fact; where, in other 


} 


words, we have a case of what A. N. Whitehead called ‘Misplaced concrete- 


| Latin, Ress’, there is jargon hovering like a vulture above the dead. 


It is sometimes almost impossib ale to decide whether this kind of writing 
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by eminent sociologists and educationalists is jargon or hw nuine ¢ 
Dr. Mannheim’s Man and Society provides relevant mate | for analyses, # on 
On page 56 we find *. . . the different forms of functiona nie ionalization of re 


objective activities ultimately evokes self-rationalization’. Technical word la 





and the antithesis of rationalization and self-rationalization make it easier 
for the uncritical reader to assent to the scientific validity of Dr. Mann- re 
heim’s proposition. Stripped of its finery, it is really saying: ‘If 
takes part in activities which have a purpose, his own development ' > fi 
saitanaiik’ 

As we should expect, Dr. Mannheim frequently suggests casual con- 
nexions as, for example, on page $7, where he says *. . . a society which must } 
carry out more complicated processes based upon thinking and acti! t is 

purpose in view, will, in certain situations, necessarily tend to produce 
the reflective type of person’. We are not told, however, in what \ such } 

a person is produced. If the term ‘value’ were substituted for ‘produce’, the t 


truth of the proposition would be unexceptionable, but its effect piece O! 
of causal reasoning and its status as a sociological law would becon di 
tarnished. In fact, this is a questi ion-be gging assertion whicl 
counter assertion that reflective individuals precede the 


i 


com plicate d society. 


] 


ice writing does not arise solely from intellectual confusion; emotional ] 
poverty 1s also to blame. This can be seen by the way in whicl t 


anecdote is spoiled by over-emphasis and false dist ‘ibution of emp! 
(B) sta 
The Abbey gates were found to be firmly locked und a in 1 Stl Cl I | n tl 
Local urchins were consulted regarding alternative modes of ent 


was entering by a concealed and unofficial route: the ruins were viewed for a fer } B 





minutes, when thoughtful contemplation was rudely shattered 

pronouncing the dread word ‘Trespass’, ordered the inv: ling forces vithdraw- 

or else! At this juncture an authoritative statement that ‘Th 

trespass nowadays: no damage, no offence’ coming from the mou h of ou Jer y 
and aan, stemmed the tide. A moment’s hesitation on the part 
lvantage, and Mr. B _ 


ive, « 


made acquaintance gave us the psychological 
to a ‘parley’ in vite office of the intrepid defender of the hallowed remains. It way °C! 
during this interval for negotiations, sa tee sufficiently tO permit us to 1 the exp 
remaining objects of our curiosity, that we managed to inspect the rest of the ruins pset 
and make a graceful withdrawal ! part 

The average person living in a big city gains very little expe 
hand outside what his occupation makes available to him. He is thus cut) will 
off from the primary source of emotional Ss er, and the organs of mass} thet 
propaganda have for him heightened significance. This susceptibil r 
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radio, the newspaper, the printed page and the screen does not necessarily 
mean that pa living in big cities are better able to understand what they 
read than those peop sle who live a less artificial life. It does mean that the 
language they employ and the language to which they habitually respond is 
one which possesses a much wider range of over tones that seem to be 
related to social prestige. 

1) Over-sophistication. This is to be seen in the choice of words in the 
first few lines of quotation A, e.g. in the use of ‘patronized’, ‘proceedings’, 

where less-sophisticated terms would be more suitable. 

Whi it Fowler called ‘genteelism’, which is usually accompanied by a 
distasteful archness. A meal is never a meal but a ‘repast’; the stomach 
ays ‘the inner man’. N.B. — Two other factors have to do with our 
ing political assumptions. 
3) Plain words which had certain traditional associations, now believed 


to be socially degrading, are altered, so that ‘Rat Catcher’ becomes ‘Rodent 
and * labourer’ becomes ‘material handler’. 


— 


c 


1) A further symptom of this pre-occupation with the dignity of the 


mmon man is to be seen in the use of what might be c alled ‘committee 
. This is another form of disguised meaning which is intended to 

y wea to agree and a desire not to stress points of difference. 

The whole last paragraph of quotation B, with its use of terms ‘authorita- 
tatement’ rather than ‘assertion’, of ‘psychological advantage’ rather 
‘initiative’ of ‘negotiations’ rather than ‘dispute’, will be recognized as 
lard practice by any one who spends much time in committees. So will 


- 1 


llowing variation upon the theme of weaker beer and factory brewing 


just as pure ¢ and wholesome as ever, but for the time being ifs strength 


ted by existing reg xulations. The method of brewing is fundamentally the same 


5 I indt 


eds of years ago, only on a much larger scale. The essential basis is the 
1e, too—barley, hops, yeast. 

What are the implications of this analysis for the teaching of English in 
schools and in adult education? Training in the use of English has too often 
been related to situations well removed from the student’s past or future 
experience. It might, indeed, be a healthy reaction to regard English as a 
pseudo-subject and to teach it as a discipline demanded in the expression of 
particular material. Such material would be provided by the orthodox study 

f ge graphy, history, science, etc., and by situations which have formed or 
will form part of the student’s experience. There are enormous dangers in 


the teaching of the art of ‘ expression’ or ‘style’, which is devoid of any content 


y relevant to the emotional and intellectual life and standards of the 
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Most of us have always got something to say, but it is much less epic or 


subtle than we suppose. Thus it is unwise and even dangerous to be too well 
PI E ; 


schooled in the epic and the whimsical manners. Nor need we be too fearful 
that by writing plain prose we shall help to bring a drab and mechanical 
mediocrity of style; a brilliant flash of colour stands out best against a plain 
background, as Tyndale, that master of the plain style, well knew. His 
stricture upon the jargon writers of his time for their ‘painted poetry and 
babbling eloquence’ are still relevant, but they need to be turned away from 


the poets to the pseudo-scientists. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Miss Martin’s article on Examinations inside the School is full of interest, 
especially the specimen examination papers. Of their kind the questions are 
good, but heaven forbid this should be the only kind! In order to answer 
them the teaching must be detailed and analytical. Miss Martin and Mr. 
Rosen have forgotten that ‘He who bends to himself a joy, does the winged 
life destroy’. 

I should like to plead for far more rapid sketchy reading, concentrating 
on the broad effects, passing rapidly over difficulties, introducing the boys 
to a thousand images but never explaining one. A few passages can be learnt 
by heart; others can be made familiar by competitions in reading aloud 
where four or five boys read the same passage, judged by the others. I enclose 


the kind of examination paper that I should set. 


THE ANCIENT MARINER 
1. (a) Describe briefly (twelve words each) three arctic scenes in The Ancient 


t 


(b) Repeat with three pictures of the ship and its shadow in the tropics 
ention a verse in which the main charm lies in the sound. 

3. (a) Which verse suggests Fear? 
Quote if you can, not necessarily with entire accuracy: failing that, put it in your 
own words. Repeat with (b) Horror, (c) Quiet Beauty, (d) Speed, (e) An unearthly 
4. Give, in about fifty words, a summary of the main events between the departure 
of the spectre bark and the Albatross falling into the sea. 

s. Is there any reason for thinking the Ancient Mariner was superhuman? 

R. M. CAREY 
Frank Whitehead deals from an editorial point of view with teaching children 


poetry in “Criticism in Practice , page 144. 
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WHAT CHILDREN READ 


































7 WHAT DO BOYS AND GIRLS READ?, by A. J. Jenkinson. [ Methuen, 8s. 6d.] 
1in What do boys and girls read? Ten years ago, when Mr. Jenkinson first pub- 
lis lished this survey, the question was seldom asked; and even six years later, 
nd as his appendix to this second (1946) edition makes clear, scarcely any British 
m j investigators had begun to follow the trail he had blazed. More has been 
done (though not much published) since the end of the war, but at the 
moment—despite outdated references to Secondary and Senior Schools, 
| despite possible changes in reading habits produced by the intervening war, 
the raising of the leaving age, and so on—his book remains the most solid 

factual basis for discussion. 
st, ) The scope of his inquiry was not quite so wide as the title suggests. He 
sre nfined it to boys and girls between twelve and sixteen. As, in most schools, 
rer the sexes were taught separately and few English teachers had classes of the 
Ar. opposite sex, the book is similarly divided. But, he emphasizes, there is more 
ed convenience than significance in the arrangement. Though he brings out 
| certain undoubted differences between masculine and femine reading tastes, 
ng his general conclusion is that age rather than sex is the important factor. 
a 2 age he collected his material from nearly three thousand school- 
- children, fairly evenly divided as to sex, age, and type of school. It is not 
ud stated w cian they all belonged to the North of Engl. and, and the question 
ye of possible region: 1] variations might be added to his excellent list of sugges- 
s for further research w aiting to be done. Generally speaking, however, 
his methods seem, at least to this i inexpert mind, about as reliable as they can 
be in a field of investigation containing so many immeasurables. It is signifi- 
ent cant that they have alre ady been closely imitated in at least one other country 
y W. J. Scott in New Zealand. Those who are cynical about statistics 
may pounce with joy on the table which seems to prove that the Observer 
is four times as popular with Secondary School boys of thirteen as with 
- those of fourteen, and that by fifteen they have outgrown it completely (the 
ly : actual numbers of Observer readers in each age-group are 4, I and 0), but on 
most matters the sample has been large enough to produce more significant 

- results. 

Mr. Jenkinson not only believes that there is something radically wrong 
with the teaching of English literature, he puts forward constructive recom- 
nendations whereby it may be improved. Strictly speaking, he is against 

en y ‘teaching’ it at all, before fifteen. The approach should be through the books, 


films and ‘bloods’ (he somewhat strangely puts the B.O.P. in that category) 
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in which boys and girls seek their own entertainment. The teacher should 































familiarize himself with what is popular, so that he can discuss it intelligently 
with the class, and then, introducing relevant comparisons, widen their read- , 
ing by advancing from, say, Billy Bunter to Tom Brown. Mr. Jenkinson 

argues that most great literature is be yond the real appreciation of the under- |. 
fifteens. If it is forced down their throats at that age it will remain unappreci- | | 
ated ever afterwards; the only hope is to develop good taste through such | 
material as makes a genuine appeal to the reader. “Therefore,” he s ys, J 


‘abolish essayists and their kin from the Middle School syllabus. Expel the 
lot.’ Teachers ‘may expect also to find that many children do not mak« ; 
response to poctry at all at these ages, and should be prepared to give up | , 
teaching poetry to these children altogether’. His statistics show what every- | | 
one already knows from the most casual observation—that prose fiction | ) 


forms by far the greater part of most children’s reading. Therefore English ) 
teaching should be based on the reading of such fiction, the choice of novels 
being related to the child’s preferences in home reading. Schools should buy 
neither sets nor single copies, but three or four of one title, so that, once 
interest has been aroused by discussion, there is a chance for every child to 
get hold of the book before that interest evaporates. 

Despite a few provocative statements calculated to stir up the diehard 
Mr. Jenkinson is generally calm, sensible and persuasive. No one should be 
daunted by the classified lists which lend authority to his pages. With his 
tabulated points, conclusions and recommendations, they make the bool 
easy for reference, and almost compensate for the lack of an index, w 
in any case would have been virtually impossible to compile for a 
whose every paragraph bristles with noteworthy points and opinions. It i 





essentially a volume to be re-read and slowly chewed over, its findings 
checked in the light of personal experience, its recommendations put t 
practical test as the reader has opportunity. 

There is one regrettable, perhaps inevitable, omission. While giving copious 
lists of adult books and children’s classics popular (and otherwise) with the 
middle forms, he mentions hardly any contemporary ‘juveniles’. It is not, 
presumably, because they are never read after the age of twelve. (Indeed, his 
statistics, lumping them together anonymously as ‘sc hool aia ‘adventure’, 
etc., show ha large a place they occupy.) Can it be that the names of n st 
popular living writers for boys and girls, in 1939, would mean nothing 
all to English teachers—and that the list for 1949 would mean still less 

GEOFFREY TREASE 

[Readers may remember that Mr. Geoffrey Trease’s book Tales Out of School was ¥ 

reviewed by Mr. A. J. Jenkinson in our last issue.] 
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SPEECH TRAINING 


NEW SPEECH, by Gwynneth L. Thurburn and J. Compton. [Pitman Teachers’ 

Book, Books I and II, 3s. 6d. each; Book III, 4s.) 

To have listened critically for a couple of years or so to the speech of many 
teachers, actual and potential, is to be profoundly depressed and discouraged. 
Teachers, of course, do no more than carry on the bad traditions of the 
country generally, but the effect on education is most harmful. Speech is 
still the most important link between an individual and his fellows and the 
essential medium of teaching. Bad speech by teachers, and their consequent 
indifference to children’s speech, perpetuates bad speech habits. The vicious 
circle can be broken only by the efforts of enthusiastic teachers, whose num- 
ber, hi ippily, is growing slowly but steadily. What is important is that every 
teacher of English at least—and ideally, of every other subject—shoulc 1 bea 

rer of speech. Despite the admir able work done by specialists, the work 
is too important to be left to specialists. Speech is not merely an accomplish- 
ment; it is the reflection of personality and attitude to life. 

Miss Gwynneth Thurburn, Principal of the Central School of Speech 
[raining and Dramatic Art, and Mr. J. Compton, Education Officer for 
Ealing, are well qualified to produce a series of textbooks. These are both 
pract cal and imaginative, and deserve widespread use. The Teachers’ Book 
contains chapters on the physiological basis of speech, the place of speech in 


education, and the use of the exercises of which the other three books consist. 
[he exercises are fresh and varied. If lessons drawn from these books become 
dull, teachers have only themselves to blame. I do not agree with many of 


the authors’ ideas on the appreciation of poetry, and some inferior and senti- 
mental poems have been included on account of their sound-qualities, but 
| do not want to find fault gratuitously with such a valuable series. I regret 
t more precise information could not be given about the age-groups for 
which the various chapters are suitable. Moreover, I must criticize adversely 
uggestion contained in the authors’ words: “Each book contains the 
terial for some thirty lessons or so of ordinary length . . .’ I am firmly 
convinced that it is wrong, especially with the young children with whom 
much of this material will be used, to spend whole lessons on speech work. 
‘Little and often’ should be the rule here. The price of these books is high 
for seventy to eighty pages (twenty-four in the Teachers’ Book) bound in 


-ardboard. 
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COMPREHENSION AND APPRECIATION 


EXERCISES IN INTERPRETATION, by R. W. Jepson, M.A., and V. L. 
Temple, B.A. [Longmans, $s.] 

THE ENGLISH HORIZON, by A. R. Moon, M.A., A.K.C., and V. Gaw- 
throp, B.A. [ John Murray, ss. 6d.] 

THE MAGIC OF LITERATURE, by R. H. Cowley. [B. A. Blackie & Son, 
3s. 6d. Bk. IV.] 


THE OBSERVANT READER, by F. Mosby, M.A., and J. K. Thomas, M.A. 

[ John Murray, 35.] 

These four volumes all contain exercises in comprehension and appreciation 
based on extracts of prose and poetry. The first two volumes are intended 
mainly for sixth-form work, and the others are deemed suitable for middle- 
school pupils. 

Three of them, Exercises in Interpretation, The English Horizon, and The 
Observant Reader, employ the common academic approach, and the fourth, 
The Magic of Literature, as its title perhaps implies, attempts something less 
conventional. 

Of the first two I prefer Exercises in Interpretation, although it presupposes 
a higher standard of sensibility, intelligence and literary experience than is 
likely to be found outside a class of senior sixth-form candidates for scholar- 
ships in English. For them it would be very useful, but unfortunately 
potential English scholars are few and far between. Some of the questions 
in the latter part of the book would, I suspect, tax the abilities of many 
English teachers themselves to answer. It would be interesting, for example, 
to review specimen answers to the following questions set on T. S. Eliot's 
poem Rhapsody on a Windy Night and accompanied by the following quota- 
tion from Keats’ Sleep and Poetry. 


‘But strength alone, though of the Muses born, 

Is like a fallen angel: trees uptorn, 

Darkness and worms, and shrouds, and sepulchres 
Delight it; for it feeds upon the burrs 

And thorns of life; forgetting the great end 

Of poesy, that it should be a friend 

To soothe the cares, and lift the thoughts of man.’ 


Consider Eliot’s poem in the light of Keats’ lines. 


There are many similar stimulating questions, but I have the unworthy 


suspicion induced by a very dubious extract from Alice Meynell and a 
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frankly bad piece of Fiona Macleod, though the questions on these give 
nothing away, that some of Mr. Jepson’s swans are geese. 

Again, in The English Horizon we have a very large range of excerpts 
including passages from authors so widely different as Aeschylus and 
Aristotle on the one hand, to Eliot, Lawrence and Valéry on the other. 
Again, one feels inclined to urge a lack of discrimination on finding extracts 
from such writers as F. L. Lucas, T. Sturge Moore and Noel Coward among 
the great, though I suppose all is grist to the examiner’s mill. 

That is what worries me about this book. It is formidable in the mass of 
material collected, and formidably academic in the type and tone of the 
innumerable questions set. Perhaps one should not cavil at this in view of 
what the book sets out to do. It is intended, as the preface states, ‘to cover 
studies in English comprehension and appreciation in stages rising from the 
present S.C. level to the new ordinary level’. (‘New presbyter is but old 
priest writ large.’) If we accept, as unfortunately at present we are bound 
to, the principles on which such questions are at present set in the S.C. and 
similar examinations, then this book admirably fulfils its purpose, and many 
of the passages selected (as, for instance, the comparative criticisms of King 
Lear in Section 98) and the questions set on them, are excellent. But my final 
feeling is one of dismay when I think of the reaction of the average 16- and 
17-year-old when faced with the necessity of reading these extracts and 
answering these questions. In my opinion it puts too heavy a burden on the 
immature mind, in all but the exceptional case, with the result, too common 
in our experience, of inward stultification and hostility and outward facility 
(once the kind of answer has been suggested) and insincerity. 

The Magic of Literature is a different kettle of fish. To quote from the 
foreword: 

It is desirable surely that, before a discriminating or a specialized taste can be formed, 
young readers should be encouraged to wander over as wide a field of literature as 
possible. For this reason old and new material will be found side by side. . . . The 
only criterion of selection has been that each piece should be in the front rank of its 
type, and should possess that magic appeal which is the hall-mark of good litera- 
ture... . Here in place of formal and stereotyped questions and exercises, will be 
found suggestions for fascinating research and individual creative effort, all strictly 
relevant to the matter read, and giving scope for the use of a sense of humour and for 
the development of a critical faculty. 


So far so good, no one will be likely to quarrel with that, though the 
phrase ‘magic appeal which is the hall-mark . . .’, etc., and the word ‘fasci- 
na ing’ rather unpleasantly suggest the advertiser. 

On the whole the book bears out the claims of the foreword. Unfor- 
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tunately the general level of the poems quoted is well below that of most of 
the prose extracts. Most of them seem to me to be frankly bad. I like the 
extracts from Hardy’s Under the Greenwood Tree, Thoreau’s Walden, Forester’s 
The Ship, and Smythe’s The Spirit of the Hills, and am less enthusiastic about 
the extracts from Maeterlinck, Belloc, Beverley Nichols, the passage in 
Basic English and the excerpt from the Taming of the Shrew (surely an 
unfortunate introduction to Shakespeare). 

The exercises and bibliography are on the whole useful. 

The Observant Reader is the same type of book as The English Horizon but 
for middle-school forms (13 and 14). One feels inclined to make the same 
comments. The book is too academic. A glance at the list of contents 
confirms this. Here are extracts from Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronté, Ruskin, 
Scott, Dickens, Mrs. Gaskell, Kingslake, George Eliot, Prescott, Lamb, 
Addison, and Boswell. The questions within their academic limit 


J 


practical, and the introductory advice on the methods of dealing with 
them, useful. But it is all outside the scope of the average 13-year-old’s 
interests and reading experience. 

It is doubtless deplorable that very few boys of 13 and 14 will ever read 
Jane Austen and ‘the Brontés’, or even Dickens and Scott, let alone Smollett 
and Addison, unless they are compelled (and any compulsion to do so at 
this stage is surely a grave mistake). We know that most of their reading 
from choice (if they read at all) will be the type exemplified in the Biggles 
books, Westerns, and Leslie Charteris. The obvious policy is surely to base 
such exercises as these on writers a little less remote from their natural 
interests, without pandering to what is cheap and ephemeral. And how 
illuminating and really educative it would be to have some comparisons 
between good and bad, with appropriate exercises, so that they could see 
(for example) why Buchan is better than Biggles, and C. S. Forester or 


od 
Richard Hughes than Charteris. 
. W. S. SPENCER 


ENGLISH FOR TECHNICAL STUDENTS 

THE CRAFT OF ENGLISH, by A. E. Darbyshire, M.A., Derby Technical 
College, Book I. [Edward Arnold, 35.] 

THE PRESENTATION OF TECHNICAL INFORMATION, by Reginald O. 
Kapp, B.Sc. (Eng.), M.I.E.E., Pender Professor of Electrical Engineering, 
University College, London. (Constable, 1948, 6s.] 

Here are a book of practice and a book of theory in the teaching of English 

to technical students. The first author by implication and the second author 
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by admission finds the mass of technical pupils and students incapable of 
using English. 

The Craft of English seems to achieve an unhappy compromise. The material 
chosen—frequent reference to industrial processes—is an attempt to catch the 
interest of the non-academic mind; but the tradition of teaching is that used 
in the Grammar School. Must the technical pupil learn to atomize his lan- 
guage? Can he be a grammarian, when we know well that only the minority 


even of School Certificate pupils enjoys and makes a success of grammar? 
In the attempt to define classically conceived grammatic distinction simply, 
this author sometimes writes misleadingly or incorrectly, e.g. a preposition 


‘shows the relationship between two nouns or pronouns’ (p. 37). Is it really 
tial, one must ask, that dependent clause structure be taught? 
The technical pupil needs to grow up in an atmosphere where good Eng- 
h is spoken, taught and read. His problem is to bring his technical speciality 
| 


) touch with the common current of life by using a lively and understand- 


English. This author fails each time in his comprehension passages to 


ask the crucial question of the pupil: How does the narrator secure our 
attention; how does he achieve his end? Far too many of the exercises in 


ook are in the bad old tradition of setting puzzles for the sake of setting 

or to save the teacher the exasperations and exhaustion of teaching. 
Professor Kapp’s book is expanded from lectures given to university 
tudents. He stresses again and again the necessity of asking yourself if you 
really succeeded in writing what you want to write, so that you will 
nderstood as you wish to be understood. He asks you to re-read your 
MS. at a removal of days to purge it of ambiguities of expression. His advice 
eptionable, if, however, a trifle laboured. He makes a most unfortun- 
gression into the psychology of mental processes that is neither con- 

, nor relevant. “Associationism’ is a dangerous country to explore and 


What the professor should have stressed is that the principal ingredient of 
good writing and teaching is a thorough grasp of the matter you have to 
write and teach and a sense of urgency and responsibility in communicating it. 

J. C. G. BURTON 


ESSAYS FROM EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PERIODICALS, edited by M. G. 
Segar. [Methuen’s English Classics, 35.) 

THE ART OF THE ESSAYIST, edited by C. H. Lockitt. [Heritage of Literature 
Series. Longmans, 35. 6d. 


One had rathet hoped that the vogue of the essay, considered as the deliberate 
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exploitation of personality, was on the wane. It is depressing to find that 
anyone should still be encouraging pupils to emulate E. V. Lucas, Robert 
Lynd and the Fourth Leaders of The Times, but Mr. Lockitt’s anthology runs 
perfectly true to type. Its title is borrowed from A. C. Benson’s account of 
the essay, a very revealing document whose inclusion must presumably imply 
approval. When we read that ‘the writer must not be too much interested 
in the action and conduct of life’, that he must be ‘preoccupied with things 
as they appear rather than with their significance or their ethical example’ 
we are not surprised to find that ‘charm’ is the key-word, and that all this 
goes with a typically ninety-ish attitude to poetry: ‘Humour is alien to 
poetical effect because poetry demands a certain sacredness and solemnity of 
mood” Two-thirds of the anthology is from Hazlitt onwards, and is likely 
to give the impression that good essay-writing is a matter of gusto, quaint- 
ness, facetiousness and defensive whi imsy. Only the short pieces from Herbert 
Read, Aldous Huxley and A. P. Herbert stand for intelligible purpose and 
serious thought among the later examples. 

Miss Ses gar ’s sce lections fr om the period 1Cé 1] essay ist of ‘the ¢ ig] hte enth cel tury 
are much more useful. She gives original texts and s pelling, with « - inatory 
notes, and the essays, ranging from Steele to Henry Macke » pri vide 
representative examples of the various w ays in which the form was « -mployed. 
Most of these writers, it is clear, were very much interested in ‘the action anc 
conduct of life’. It is not that one wishes to decry grace and wit or to deprive 
students of specimens of lighter writing, but it ought to be made cleat 
them that if Montaigne, Bacon and Addison had not been seriously con- 
cerned with far more than mere ‘charm’, they would not be the great writers 


they are. 


CONVERSATIONS OF JAMES NORTHCOTE, ESQ., R.A., by Willia 

Hazlitt, edited with a preface by Frank Swinnerton. [ Muller, 6s. 

‘Like a rat which has just seen a cat.’ This was a contemporary ’s description 
of James Northcote, the watchmaker’s apprentice who made a name for 
himself in the late eighteenth century by his Academy portraits and historical 
paintings, and who is now almost forgotten. 

This is an appropriate description of Northcote, if he is to be judged by 
the first edition of his Conversations, which has recently been reproduced 
with a brief introduction and notes by Peunk Swinnerton. Born in 1746, in 
Plymouth, Northcote went to I ondon at the age of 25 years, with Pi in 


his pocket, and became one of Reynolds’ pupils. This gave Northcot« the 
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THE NEW WINDMILL SERIES 


General Editor: IAN SERRAILLIER 


This new series is designed to provide the highest quality 
reading material at a low price for the Modern School and 
lower forms of the Grammar School. 





Each of the first seven titles is an established modern classic 
for children, and three by living authors have been awarded 
the Carnegie prize for children’s books. 

The books selected will be of value both for the library and 
for class-reading: they will make an instant appeal to chil- 
dren’s interests and understanding and, at the same time, 
encourage them to read a better type of literature than they 
would otherwise do. The books will be well printed and 
hound in cloth boards: many will be illustrated by world 
famous artists. They will have the appearance of good modern 
novels, but every effort will be made to keep prices low. None 
of the books will cost more than 3s. 6d.—most will be 3s. 


FIRST SEVEN TITLES (Ready Summer 1950) 


1. THE OTTERBURY INCIDENT C. Day Lewis 

2. THE CALL OF THE WILD Jack London 

3. THE SECRET GARDEN F. Hodgson Burnett 
1. THE FAMILY FROM ONE END STREET _ Eve Garnett 

5. THE WAR OF THE WORLDS H. G. Wells 

6. THE SPLENDID JOURNEY Honore Morrow 


THE RADIUM WOMAN Eleanor Doorly 
ORPHEUS 
JAMES REEVES 

Book One Ages 10-12 3s. 3d. boards (2s. 9d. limp cloth) 

Book Two Ages 13-15 3s. 6d. cloth boards only 
These two volumes, together with the senior book, The Poets’ World, 
are now generally recognised as the outstanding series of anthologies of 
recent years. Nothing is included which is not of genuine poetic 
quality, but at the same time poetry is presented, not as something 
stuffy and pretentious, but as satisfying the real interests of children. 


“An original and courageous attempt to provide material for a difficult 
age range. It can be strongly recommended.”—The School Librarian. 





WILLIAM HEINEMANN 
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chance of mixing with Johnson, Goldsmith, Burke, Garrick, Sheridan, and 
other members of Reynolds’ circle, and his Conversations with Hazlitt are 
mainly descriptions and anecdotes connected with the greater and lesser 
figures of his age. Hazlitt, who met Northcote in 1802, and frequently 
visited him up to the time of Hazlitt’s death in 1830, shortly before these 
‘Conversations’ were published, altered and adapted Northcote’s remarks as 
he pleased. So that although this book is of interest to those studying the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries and for the light it throws on 


Hazlitt as a writer, the ‘Conversations’ lack value as an authentic record of 


the period. On the whole, Northcote shows himself in these “Conversations 
as a suspicious, unfriendly person, who delights in emphasizing the defects 
of his famous contemporaries. Thus he describes Goldsmith as ‘about the 
middle height, rather clumsy and tawdry in his dress’. Rousseau is ‘an 
aristocrat filled with all the worst vices’; Byron, whom Northcote heartily 
dislikes, is a ‘tyrant’, while the Lake Poets who have very few admirers, 
‘talk about nothing but their own poetry’. Contemporary painters are also 
lashed by Northcote’s tongue, among them being the miniaturist, Cosway, 
who ‘was one of those butterflies that nobody minded; so that his opinion 
went for nothing’. This last remark might well apply to many of North- 
cote’s opinions. 
ROSEMARY THOMPSON 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, by C. L. Wrenn. [ Methuen, Home Study Books, 
1949, 5S. 
[his is, in the main, a sensible little book. It is intended to provide for the 


n 


general reader an introduction to the study of the English language, and 
Professor Wrenn does give a clear account of the history of the language, 
the development of spelling and pronunciation, the ‘making of modem 
English’, and so on. 

[here are signs of the uncritical attitude of the philologist towards litera- 
ture, as in the author’s remarks on ‘rhetoric and oratory’. He accepts the 
stock judgment of Mr. Churchill as a great orator and seems completely un- 
aware of any significant difference in quality between his speeches and those 
of Burke. (A speech by Churchill and one by Burke would make good 
material for practical criticism, and would show how little foundation thereis 
for the widely accepted belief in what Professor Wrenn calls ‘Mr. Churchill's 
talent for simple beauty of phrase’.) 

If this and the remarks about Hopkins on pages 179 and 180 (there is an 
over-insistence upon Hopkins’s use of ‘technical terms’ in his poetry) give 
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some room for doubt, Professor Wrenn does at any rate treat literature as 
literature, and not as a quarry for scholarly navvying. His remarks on the 
relationship between linguistic and literary studies should command general 


assent. In the section on ‘Philology and Literature’, after insisting that s 





knowledge of the history of the language is an essential aid to appreci: 
of Sh akespeare, Milton, Pope and Chaucer, Professor Wrenn continues: ‘It 
is, on the other hand, only in its written monuments that we can study the 
development of the English language; we must cultivate a feeling for the 
imaginative qualities in the use of words and a sensitiveness to their finer 
nuances of connotation, especially in poetry, if we are to know genuinely 
and intimately our mother tongue as employed by its best writers and 

speakers.’ ) 

In the chapter on ‘The English Language Today’, he writes “To the 
accuracy and sensitive imitation of the best, which speech-training may | 
produce, that deeper feeling for the language and understanding of its 
potentialities which the good speaker needs, can only be added by know ledge. 
That is one of the chief reasons for the study of the history of English’. 

There would be few objections to a ‘History of the Language’ course 
conducted on these lines. Most of those who have been through the ‘ English 
Language’ grind, however, can testify that the general practice is very 
different. What happens in most of those universities which have still to | 
emancipate their English Honours students from compulsory philology? 
The writing out of endless notes is followed by the even drearier process of 
memorizing such examination certainties as “The Great Vowel Shift’, “French 
loan words’, and so on. The small minority who have good memories as 
well as some interest in philology find this kind of thing a short cut toa 
First. They are usually able, by taking a special course in Gothic or Friesian, 
to avoid contact with any literature later than about 1830. Then, perhaps 
after acquiring a further degree for a dissertation on Scandinavian words in 
the dialect of Westmorland, they are ready to help the system to perpetuate 
itself by becoming Lecturers in English Language. 

Perhaps the most pernicious aspect of the system is illustrated by a course 
known as “Chaucer and the History of the Later Language’. The res ults of 
handing over one of the greatest of English poets to philologists to teach 
cannot readily be imagined by anyone who has not endured them. 

Discontent is widespread, but is mostly inarticulate. Philology is becoming 


1 
to 


a more powerful vested interest every year, and if every university has t 

‘ ~ Chad 
wait for a man with the tenacity and courage of the late Professor Chad- 
wick, then hopes of general reform are small indeed. 
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THE BROAD HIGHWAY TO ENGLISH 
By C. J. RIDOUT, Book I, 2s. 3d.; Book Il, 2s. €d. Book Ill, 2s. 6d.; 
Book Iv, 2s. 9d. 
This new series of English Books provides a comprehensive 
course of study for the post-primary years of a pupil’s school 


career. 


MORE WORDS AT WORK 

By FRANK MOSBY, M.A. and J. KIRKBY THOMAS, M.A., Scholars’ 
Ed.tion, 2s. 9d.; Tea hers’ Edition, 5s. 6d. 

A collection of comprehension passages and exercises intended 
for pupils in their first year at a Secondary School, and in the 
upper classes of All-Standard Schools. It follows a similar plan 
to that followed in Words at Work, with which pupils may have 
become familiar at their Primary School. The passages are a 
trifle longer, more variously chosen, and rather more difficult. 


MORE RECREATIONAL ENGLISH 

By W. G. HEMPHRE iS and J. P. PARRY, M.A. 3s. 
Informal exercises in English for pupils in the upper forms of 
Secondary Schools and Technical Schools. It follows the same 
methods of the author’s Recreational English, but is intended 
for more advanced students. 
“In the variety of the contents, whether it be exemplary material 
or merely questions, the authors have shown exceptional origin- 
ality, and have produced a very attractive book.” 

The Times Educational Supplement 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURE SERIES 
For Retarded Seniors 
Seven Supplementary Readers specially designed for “B” and 
“C” stream pupils in the top classes of Secondary Modern 
Schools. Three books for boys and four for girls. 
Limp Cloth 2s. 6d.; Cloth Boards 2s. 9d. each. 
‘— 4 set of books which will come like manna from Heaven to 
the harassed teacher struggling with secondary children.” 
—The London Teacher. 


We are always pleased to consider cpplications 
for Inspection Copies of Class Books 


66 CHANDOS PLACE, LONDON W.C.2 
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A SPENSER HANDBOOK, by H. S. V. Jones (University of i . (F. 

Crofts & Co., New York. Sold in ye Britain by G. Bell & Sons. 12s. 6: 
This Handbook follows the general lines of other such handbooks on Eng] 
poets. It has a chapter on the age of Spenser, and one on his life; the ret 





s * 







of the book, with the exception of a brief chapter on “Language and Versi- 
fication’, consists of a commentary on Spenser's writings. This commentary } 
is more concerned with external facts, and still more with conjectures 

facts, than with critical judgments, and the multiplicity and wild variety of 
these facts and conjectures are positively alarming. And yet, as one sees from 
the impressive list of references at the end of each chapter, the Handbook 
gives us only the barest précis of the wealth of Shades and ingenuity ex- 
pended on ‘Spenserian scholarship’. One may learn from this Handbook _ ) 
in identifying ‘our pleasant Willy’ in The Teares of the Muses, ‘unforti 
the commentators are not of one mind’. They are ap roo ol of nine 1 
Shakespeare, T. Wilson, Alabaster, Sidney, Richerd ’ Tarleton, Gascoigne, 
Lyly, the Earl of Oxford, and Spenser himself. On the details of The Faeris 
Queene the minds of the commentators are considerably multiplied; as Mr. 


I 





Jones himself confesses, “students of The Faerie Queene are confronted with a 
bewildering variety of interpretations’. They are indeed: on the first bool 





alone we are offered, for Una, a choice between Divine Sapience, Queen — 
Elizabeth, and Anne Boleyn; for Sansfoy, France, Sir Thomas More, and 
Cardinal Wolsey; for the Satyrs, the ‘Beggars of the Sea’ and the Cor 
People of England; and for the Lion, the ‘Common English Peop! 
— VIII. — this it is discouraging to learn that ‘of all the books of Th 

‘faerie Queene, the first is (the) most carefully organized’. 

I must confess my own scepticism as to the value of this sort of ‘scho 
me (The quotation marks, to my mind, are justified, for we have here an 
intolerable z al of guesswork to a half fpenny sth ae of fact.) Mr. Jones's con- 


fession, quoted above, surely ¢ gives the show away, if ed result Of it all 1S 


t] hat 


to produce, in the reader’s mind, a state of “bewil« lerment’, then w is the 


good of it? What public is it meant to serve? What purpose is it de saul ' 
to fulfil? Presumably, the better enjoyment and understanding of Spenser's 


poeti y- But this purpose 1S vitiated by the lack of critical discrimination; 





facts, and all conjectures, are thrust on the uninstructed reader, wit 
criteria of relevance or importance to enable him to distinguish. T 





is that the literary values of the poetry (which should form the basic criterion 


are gradually lost to sight under a ste adily mounting accumulation of what) 
are called ‘ interpretations ; in place of an effort to understand the true mean- 
ing—the poetic me ahiacat 1e work in question, there is os up a vast 


interminable crossword puzzle, the solution of which is never to be pt 
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ROBERT SWANN 
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class-room vocabulary exercises. ls. 6d. 
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The first English editions of two great classics 


Gorki 
UNREQUITED LOVE 
Five long stories by the Russian master with an introduction by 


Alan Pryce-Jones. 
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Flaubert 


SELECTED LETTERS 
A full selection from one of the most f.mous collections of letters 
in European literature. 
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Moreover, the ‘interpretations’ offered in this Handbook—the examples | 
give above are entirely typical—are of a kind which, even if confirmed with | 




























certainty, would not further in the least the understanding of the living 
poetry. That aspect of Spenser’s work which was a sort of acrostic for con- 
temporary initiates is dead. The living parts are those which stand in no 
need of such ‘interpretations’. The Cave of Despair, the Seven Deadly Sins 
the Bower of Bliss, Prothalamion and Epithalamion, these are some of the 
great moments; and they are great peers because they are clear. The power 
of the emotion carries the allegory along with it. 

Mr. Jones himself is not entirely to blame. His Handbook’s defects spring 
from a wider failure; his work is ‘a continued allegorie and darke conceit’ 





of the confusion which besets the higher study of English. On the purpose y 
of such study there is no agreement. Is it the production of scholars? TI 
Hardly, since only a very small proportion of students are qualified or ambi- |} Zi 
tious in that direction. Or is it the training of students to discriminate be- 
tween the genuine and the false, the living and the dead, in works of literature, 
so that they may arrive, through the particular discipline of literary criticism, | 
at an underst: nding of what they mean by civilization ? If this is the object, 
as I should say it ought to be, then it must be said that such works as this Cc 
Handbook are positively harmful. They put a false object in the way of the } 





eet 
true. = 
PATRICK CRUTTWELL 
THE POET CHAUCER, by Nevill Coghill, Home University Library. 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, $s.] B 
CANTERBURY TALES, prepared by H. L. Hitchins, C.B.E., and adapted As 
for schools by Frank Mosby, M.A. [John Murray, 4s. | jus 
; ry . . . Bo 
INTRODUCING CHAUCER, by Norman G. Brett-James. | Harrap & Co., $s. 
Mr. Coghill’s essay in the Home University Library series is a competent 
and compendious introduction to the poet’s work, which tells us briefly 
what is known of his life, traces his poetic development, relates it to European A 
° . eC 
literature and culture, and comments on all his important poems and groups «} 
of t The best chapters seem to me to be those on Troilus and Cressida oi 
and Th ~ he gend of Good Women; those on the Canterbury Tales are a little old 
cramp ia The general critical tone of the book is perhaps adequately indi- mn 
cated by this quotation from the introduction: “His poetical life can be Mn 
: » In. 


considered as a kind of absorbed yet sauntering journey from the ivory 
towers and high-walled gardens of medieval French imagination into the 
sun and humanism of the early Italian renaissance, and so home to the 

















READING and | 
DISCRIMINATION —— by Denys Thompson 
, The effects of contemporary surroundings on the 
Sixth impression. 6s. net ‘taste’ of the modern citizen are examined from 
a new angle to make possible a more direct and 
sensitive approach to literature. 


“Excellent”—The Sunday Times 








CULTURE and 

ENVIRONMENT ——— by F. R. Leavis and Denys Thompson 
Designed to assist the development of intelligent 
standards of value, pericularly by presenting 
opportunities for practical criticism. 


Sixth impression. 6s. net 


“Witty and penetrating’”—Times Literary Supplement 
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collection. An ainly though many - . + sas , 
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See hes . them have large casts and can easily 


new company to wear an aura 


hness. —The Times Educati 
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Tabard Inn, comfortably commonplace, as near the heart of English domestic 
life as Canterbury Cathedral in those days.’ Altogether the Chaucer he 
presents is a little sweet, a little cosy. But this is a good handy book for the 
school library, and its information is sound and lucidly displayed. 


The intention of the second book on this list is to ‘make it possible 


to 
introduce Chaucer in Middle School classes in a manner which will be 
attractive to pupils who have no knowledge of Middle English’, and the 
text is ‘based on Captain Hitchin’s Canterbury Tales which was prepared for 
adult readers’. Teachers who find this sort of thing useful may like this book, 
which is quite sensibly done. My own opinion is that any class capable of 
reading Chaucer at all is capable of doing the work necessary to read him 
in the original. 

Introducing Chaucer is not a good book. It contains some useful information 
and a few relevant quotations from contemporary sources, but it is muddled 
and dull and very badly written. There seems little point in exposing one’s 
class to this sort of thing: “Dante had reached heights and plumbed depths 
undreamed of since Vergil, and, half a century after him, Petrarch and 
Boccaccio had advanced from what the poet calls “the roseate hues of earl 
dawn” to what might easily become a noontide splendour of the day’, a 
passage which is a fair sample of Mr. Brett-James’s style and method. You 
will get much better value if you spend your five bob on Mr. Coghill. 

T. R. BARNES 


IBSEN $ DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE, by P. F. D. Tennant. [Bowes & Bowes, 
12s. 6d.] 


The following quotation indicates the point and purpose of Mr. Tennant’s 
book: “The perspective of time makes it easier to consider Ibsen as a drama- 
tist and artist and not as a moralist. His ideas have not stood the test of time 
as well as the characters that enunciate them, but the dramatic effect of his 
technique is as fresh as ever.’ 

Mr. Tennant is admirably lucid. He gives enough of Ibsen’s early history 
to establish his contention that ‘his whole career as a dramatist was condi- 
tioned by a desire to get even with a state of affairs which had made his 
childhood and youth such painful memories for him’ and gives a detailed 
account of his work as producer and stage manager, his reaction to Norwegian 
provincial taste, his relations with the Norwegian nationalist movement, and 
the effect on his work of a widening knowledge of the European theatre. It 
is the great virtue of this book that what Mr. Tennant says he proves, by 
constant reference to, and acute analysis of, the structure of the plays them- 
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COMEDY 
L. J. POTTS, M.A. 


Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge, and University Lecturer in English 
in the University of Cambridge 
“A welcome addition to the library. not least because it will send the reader 
post-haste to renew acquaintanceship with some of the most polished and 
humane achievements of the English genius.” CHURCH TIMES 


“Always scholarly but never stodgy.” TRUTH 


THE AUGUSTAN AGE 


JOHN BUTT, B.Litt., M.A. 

Professor of English Language and Literature, King’s College, Newcastle, 
Ur iversity of Durkam 
A few important writers, such as Addison, Pope, Gray and Dr. Johnson, 
have been chosen to represent the trends of thought and feeling current at 
the time. The manner in which they used their inherited tradition is indicated, 
and an attempt is made to show what interest their work still holds for the 
reader of today. 


All volumes 7/6d. each 
HUTCHINSON’S 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION: Books I-IV 


By G. H. Horroyp, M.A. 1/6d. each Book. 
A graded four-year course for secondary modern schools. 
“Eu'l of ideas . . . should be of immense value to the teacher and 
the clildren . . . excellent value” —London Teacher. 


“Notes, voc: bulary and illustrations all help in the stimulation of 
ideas” —Head Teachers’ Review. 
“A sensible app-oach to weitten Eng'ish”—Higher Education Journal. 





Inspection copies available. 


Write to us for a prospectus of 
THe MacponaLtp DraMa Liprary, which includes: 
Miniature Dramas, Books I-IV; 3/= net each volume. 
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selves. He points out that Ibsen’s ‘technique of dramatic illusion coincides 
with his adoption of the indoor setting’, and shows how, in the very last 
plays, this was abandoned, as if Ibsen was dissatisfied with his life’s work. 
We are to understand that Solness’s complaint that he was ‘only an artist’ 
was Ibsen’s, too. 

It would be ungracious to complain that Mr. Tennant leaves untouched 
the problem of Ibsen’s status, since it lies outside the scope of his book; but 
one feels uneasy about the casual way in which he divorces the ‘artist and 
dramatist’ from the ‘moralist’. However, any reader wanting to make up his 
mind on these points will find this book invaluable. It is good criticism: it 
leads one back to the plays. 


T. R. BARNES 


THE LIBRARY IN EDUCATION, by R. G. Ralph. [Turnstile Press, 7s. 6d.] 
Dr. Ralph has treated his subject with a determined thoroughness, at least 
as far as its more tangible aspects are concerned. In this ‘really comprehensive 
manual’, inevitably a good deal of material is included which has alre ady 

been covered in Doubleday (exhaustively) and in Stott (perfectly adequately), 
but we are met in other sections by a positive avalanche of novel ideas and 
techniques which cannot but amuse the practising teacher-librarian, already 
hard-pressed for time. Dr. Ralph has disarmed criticism on this point by 
giving the ‘library period’ a place of the highest honour in the time-table, 
but we feel that an ideal is being placed before us when we have not yet had 
time to consolidate our hard-won and meagre gains. Some idea of the claims 
made for the ‘library period’ can be gauged from the following: 

‘Even in a school run on very formal lines four to six hours per week in the library 
is by no means an over-generous allocation to each pupil.’ 

Despite, however, its naive idealism and its tendency to overstate the case, 
we must welcome this book, if only for its insistence that training in the 
use of libraries is an essential part of the school curriculum. 


H. K. WHITING 


JOE LAVALLY AND THE PALEFACE, by Bernard Wicksteed. [Nicholson & 
Watson, 8s. 6d.] 

Few classics of English literature are suited for adolescent reading, and school 

libraries therefore should contain a good number of books written for young 

readers and books for adults which, besides being fairly simple in matter 

and treatment, have some claim to be educational. Joe Lavally belongs to 
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PITMAN BOOKS 


Modern English Punctuat’on Standard English 


By Reginald Skelton. One of the most complete By Edward H. Grout, B.Sc., A.C.LI. This book 
s of punctuation available. Price 15s. net. is mainly concerned with the structure and use of 
the English language as it is written and spoken 
to-day. Its twenty chapters cover almost every 
aspect of the subject, and in many of these 
chapters there are sections dealing with the 
history of the language and of the changes that 


e tricky mysteries of comma, full stop, colon, 
a -colon could hardly be explained more 
clearly.’’—The Star. 

“It is a good 15s. worth, but if that is too much, 





then there is a little brother to the book, Punctua- befall words Price 15s. net. 
tion a Nutshell . . . the price is 2s. net, it will . A 
take very little room on a bookshelf, and should a re 
rove a most useful reference book for all.’ A Dictionary of Correct English 
Newspaper World. 

~— By M. Alderton Pink, M.A. Price 6s. net. 

‘This book contains a mass of valuable informa- 
Consider Your English tion and advice. The Schoolmaster. 

Se. 5 Wee Price Ss. net. The Pitman Dictionary 
’ so well written and deals so suggestively 
with the art of writing good English that teachers Price 15s. net. 
of upper forms may examine it with profit.’’— ‘A marvellous 15s. worth—astonishingly well 
A.M.A Fang *—London Teacher. 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 


Parker Street - Kingsway - London, W.C.2 
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the latter class; it is an admirable choice for libraries, at least in boys’ schools, 
As dealt with here, its subject is attractive enough—a trip by canoe through 
Canadian forests in company with an Indian guide. His wit and stories and 
observations form the staple of the book. Illiterate, he was essentially edu- 
cated: he ‘spoke hardly a word that wasn’t worth recording’, he had excellent 
manners, resourcefulness, adaptability and a sense that some things matter 


more than others. “He belonged to the woods so securely that civilization 
could not shake his spirit. The first war caught him up an illiterate Indian 
and he emerged with a medal: the great depression ruined lesser men but 
left Joe with his values unchanged; the end of the second war saw him return 
to the woods unscathed after helping to build an atomic bomb factory.’ 


LOST HORIZON, by James Hilton. [ Macmillan, 6s.] 

This well-known fantasy is in print again in a good cheap edition; it is 
recommended for school libraries because it may lead some readers to ask 
questions about civilization, who would find more radical works (such as 


Erewhon) too difficult. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


A CONCISE BOSWELL, ed. J. C. Dent. [Blackie, 2s. od. 

SILAS MARNER, by George Eliot, presented by N. L. Clay. {[ Heinemann, 3s. 6d. 

DISRAELI, by André Maurois. [Blackie, 2s.] 

A CLASSICAL AND BIBLICAL REFERENCE BOOK, by H. A. Treble. [ Jolin Murray, 7s. 6d 

THE AMERICAN DRAMA SINCE 1930, by Joseph Mersand. {New York: the Modern Chap- 
books, $2.] 

NEW SPELLING, by Walter Ripman and William Archer. [Pitman & Sons, 6s. 

PRECIS PIE, by J. J. Gourlay and J. S. Jamieson. [Blackie, 3s. 6d.] 

THE SATCHEL SHAKESPEARE (King Henry V, King Richard II, King Richard III, Ki 
Henry IV, Pt. 1, Twelfth Nigl 
and Ian J. Simpson. [Blackie, 1s. 3d. per vol. 


> 


hit, Cymbeline and The Tempest), ed. by R. F. Patterson 





PHILIP HARTOG, a Memoir by his wife Mabel Hartog. [Constable, 1os.] 


EVERYDAY ENGLISH FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS, by S. Potter. [Pitman & Sons, $s. 
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COMMENTARIES AND QUESTIONNAIRES ON ENGLISH LITERATURE: Strife, The Sil 
and Loyalties, by G. F. Lamb. [Pitman & Sons, ts. each.] 
MICROCOSMOGRAPHIA ACADEMICA, by F. M. Cornford. [Bowes and Bowes, Camb 


4s. 6d.] 
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(termly journal: free to members) 

“Provides interesting reading and good counsel . . . a valuable 
range of reviews . . . refreshment and help to school librarians 
. It will also increasingly become their meeting ground 

. helping the development of work which is now officially 


recognised as profoundly important.” 
The Times Educational Supplement 


Leaflets on Special Problems 
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THE USE OF ENGLISH 


EDITORIAL NOTES 
CRITICISM IN PRACTICE 


Sources of the Poems: 

A. Snow in the Suburbs by Thomas Hardy (Collected Poems, Macmillan, out of print 

B. Humming-Bird by D. H. Lawrence (Birds, Beasts and Flowers, W. Heinemann, out of print), 

These two poems are printed on our Criticism in Practice Reading Sheets for class use, price 
Is. per dozen per issue, 3s. per dozen per series of four issues. Sheet (a) contains four further poems 
for upper forms: C. The Old Men by W. B. Yeats; D. The Manor Farm by Edward Th 
(Collected Poems, Faber and Faber); E. Meeting at Night by Robert Browning; F. Cock-Cr 
Edward Thomas. Sheet (b) contains three further poems for lower forms: C. The Old M 
W. B. Yeats (Collected Poems, Macmillan); D. Morning Express | egfrie ssoon (The Hunts. 
man and Other Poems,W. Heinemann); E. Mole Catcher by Edmund Blunden (Poems, R. Cobden- 
Sanderson Ltd 


Please state which sheet is required when ordering from the Bureau of Current Affairs 


NOTES FOR TEACHERS ON READING SHEETS 
The additional poems have been chosen as suitable for the same kind of treatment in the class 
the Suburbs—that is, careful attention to the meaning (in 


5 


room as ti 


¢ f 
their context < nally, in the order in which they appear in the poem) of poetically important 


words and groups of words, supplemented where possible by consideration of how to read the 
poem aloud. In the following brief notes, the suggested age-levels are put forward very tentatively 
and as a rough guide only 


SHEET A 
The Old Men (for age c. 14). Attention to such words as “drop away’’, * 
thorn-trees”’, and the feeling which should underlie a reading aloud 
The Manor Farm (for age c. 14). The vividly realized detail of the opening sectior 
t ” “catkins wagging’. The class may have to be 


attention, e.g. “‘rock-like mud” 
firmly to the idea and feeling of the final section without lapsing into a sentimental reading. 

Meeting at Night (for age c. 15) and Cock-Crow (for a Sixth Form) are in led as 
of more difficult material; we reach here the point at which our pre-critical work b« 


Ivsi 


} vins to take 
shape as a more strictly critical analysis. Consideration of how to read it aloud can be a useful 


approach to the Browning poem; while in the case of Cock-Crow attention would probably 
focus at first on the imagery, whose apparent confusion will only fall into place when the situa- 
$ I E 

1 - 1 1 1 ‘7 
a half-waking dream-fantasy, which, when it has indulged itself 
to an unsustainable extreme of definiteness, suddenly has to yield to the recognition of reality’. 
The teacher will find helpful here the analysis of both these poems which is included in the essay 
by F. R. Leavis referred to earlier (see footnote to p. 146) and from which the above quotation 


tion is recognized as that of 


is taken. 


SHEET B 

The Old Men, see above 

Morning Express (for age c. 13). This usually makes a vivid but imprecise first impact which 
can become more accurate through close attention to selected words, e.g. “‘pools of wintry light”, 
‘offering themselves”, “long slanting arrows’, etc. In addition, the sound value of, for instance, 
‘trundle’’, “‘clang and clack”, “the monster grunts’, “* ‘Enough!’ ”’, should be brought out by 
discussion and by experiments directed to getting as good a reading-aloud as possible 

Mole-Catcher (for age c. 14). The language and imagery of the first section, and 
“highway”, should get most of the attention here. 


above all the central metaphor of the 
second section, inferior in its realization of its theme, can be treated more briefly 
We have received a number of excellent examples of work on the Criticism in Practice I passages 
from the University of Ceylon. These unfortunately arrived too late to be dealt with in our 
reports 
Unsigned reviews are by members of the Editorial Board. 

CORRECTION 


English Composition Books I and II, published by Macdonald and reviewed in our last issue are 
by G. H. Holroyd, M.A., and designed for secondary modern schools, not primary, as stated. 


Published by the Bureau of Current Affairs at 117 Piccadilly, London, W.1 (Telephone: 
GROsvenor 3901) and printed by Staples Press Limited at their Rochester, Kent, establishment 








